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THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


PROLOGUE. 

octagon room, softly lighted by hanging silver 
l^ps, and carpeted wito Eastern pile of such 
'gehprous woof that footsteps fell noiseless ; the' 
incense-Hke odour of fragrant woods burning in aii 
antique grate ; one priceless picture — no more — on 
each of the eight walls ; and a white-draped dining- 
table bright with the glitter of cut crystal and the 
dull sparkle of ruby wine. At the table, facing each . 
other, two men in evening dress are seated. Empty 
coffee cups . and the curling wreaths of cigarette 
smoke mark the close of the i^epast, and even as 

fing up the curtain on this eventful drama one 
of them— the guest — ^makes a move preparatory to 
departure. He' is a sUm, elderly man, with stooping 
shoulders and a faded face of the aquiline type- 
psually called, in cant phrase, aristocratic. ' i -yv,-;, 

• V He has already half risen from the taO'e. when he 
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appears tb remetnber something. Drawing' /forth 
a ' ybcket-book, he reseats hiinself, and, . poising" a 
pencilj sehds-a curious, furtive glance in the direc^ 
tibn of his>host. ... . j 

.“By/^e way, Vizard,” 'he says, nervously, "I was 

• ' • " ' ‘ . . f 

so interested in \yhat you were saying that I neg- 
lected details. .Would you give me that. address 
before I go ? ” ' . ' . 

As he waits for the answer his eyes wander to the 
pictures, to the flower-crowned epergne, to the dishte 
• of .hothouse rfnut-^/anywhere but to meet the calm 
gaze that ^s/wat'chingv him from across the table; 
The fingers -that hold the pencil tremble like aspeH 
leaves. '. 

The voice that gives the information is clear-cut 
and musical. “ My dear Sir Simon, of course I will,-!' 
it says,’ “The name of the vessel is the QiieeiuSj 
Night, 'and the agents are Nathan and Co., 315, Harp 
Alley, Fenchurch Street. They have a West-end 
brai^cl^ in Pall. Mall, but, if you require a special 
arrangement, you would have to do business with 
Mr-. Nalhan - himself — at the City address.” 

'■ The-hbst-^he who answers the question— is by far 
the ‘most’ striking personality in the room. Six feet 
high arid splendidly proportioned, he attracts atten- 
tion rather by tire magnetic power of his well- 
chiselled face than by his inches and the muscular 
force*^-yevealed in the broad chest and shoulders. 
Clean .shaven, with square massive jowl and -deep-set 
unfathomable eyes of steely gray, Gaston Vizard—^ 
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"the mystery of four London seasons — :is known, in,; 
w&e ieoK monde he frequents as the handsomest mah 
.about town. Yet there are one. or two keen. obser-'. 
.vers — ^women mostly — ^who avow, that tHy : have- 
‘surprised an expression on. those readily-smiling lips 
that has turned them faint with' fear. \ No ohe‘knows - 
his'i-origin,, though that matters not nowadays when 
“ dollars, maketh man.” He is immensely rich, and, 
in the jargon of society, is “received everywhere,” 
justifying that reception, too, by the perfect breeding 
of. his manners and by the princely -hospitality dis- 
pensed by him both here in hi? Park’Lahe- mansion 
|hd:at his country house in Hertfordshire. Even 
l&is laationality has never been rightly settled. Some 
?%. .t,hat he is of the old French noblesse, but bom in 
Ahiefica ; others that he led a revolution in Chile 
and escaped, more "fortunate than- most of the land, 
with his money and his life. For the rest, he niight 
be aiiy age from thirty to forty-five, and any' one 
meeting him in the street might take him for an ofiqer 
o'f-bavalry. , 

','Phe .guest writes down the address. and agaih rises' 
vwth the evident intention of taking his leave: Vizard 
comes round from his seat at, table to accompany, 
hifn to the hall, but once more he who has .been 
called Sir Simon hesitates, and with a quick nervous 
gesture, detains his host from leaving the room, 
latter stops short with his hand on the door, •arid, 
■towering over the shrinking figure, invites _ further 
questioning Vith a mere elevation of the eyebrows. 
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, "It all seems so risk 5 ',” faltered the' elder .-man; 
'“How should I open up negotiations ■with Nathan— 
for'wHat,you call a special arrangement, I mean — 
without fear of corapromise ? ” 

"Vizard takes from his vest pocket a little sheaf of 
cards, neatly blended together, and, selecting pnp, 
hands it tb li'is guest. " Give him that,” he s'ays, 
" Nathan will' understand that you mean business 
and are properly introduced. You need tM him 
nothing beyond the name, and do nothing but 
what he asks. The terms are high, but may . be 
regarded in the light of an investment. There \wli: 
be.' absolutely nothing in writing. It is the esse'^C^ 
of the system to take all risks without pbsMb'fe 
compromise to clients.” 

Sir Simon glances at the card. It is blankj/4kve 
for a red heart pierced by a black arrow. • Good 
God, how horrible ! — a sort of • modem letlre de 
cachet," he says, shuddering. “And you are sure, 
Vizard, that this will be effective — that there 'will be 
no, hitch ? It would be terrible to tempt fortune in 
such a way— and fad.” 

There is a touch of .amused contempt in "Vizard’s 
tone as he replies, ".There are no failures. If Miss 
ChaUenor takes the trip xmder the special arrange- 
ment, her health will receive the attention you require 
for her.”' v 

With these words he opens the door as though 
there is nqthitig more to be said, and leads ' his guest 
downstairs *io a splendid entrance-hall, ''\vhefe two 
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footmen spring quickly to attention. One,, comes 
.forward with Sir Simon’s hat and, inverness cape, 
.and the other flings open the front door tp summon 
the waiting brougham. A few words of cpmuionT 
;place farewell are exchanged, and the caniage rolls 
•,^way, leaving Vizard gazing after it from the top 
step with an inscrutable' smile. There' is .nothing to 
distinguish the neatly-appointed equipage from the 
hundreds of similar ones it meets as it turns into 
■J^ccadilly : yet it bears the beginning of a train as 
deadly as any ever laid to mine of gunpowder. 
//.After a minute Vizard goes slowly upstairs again 
tb..^the octagon room- where he has entertmned his 
g|ie^t.. Touching a hidden spring in ’flie wall, he 
r^^eals a cunningly concealed iron safe, whence he 
takeS.'.a small morocco-bound ledger in which he 
mali’fekm few rapid entries. "What he writes is in 
cypher,- and quite unintelligible to any one not 
possessing the key. This done, he replaces the 
book, r^locks it in the safe, adjusts the secret panel, 
and '.js-glancing at the clock, when, after Imocking, a 
mansbr^mnt enters to announce — 

“ Doctor Zavertal.” ■ 

The subject of the announcement follows quickly 
.into. 'the rocm, and Vizard advances to greet him 
with the 'effusive cordiaUty of one who is pleased 
to ' see. a* congenial acquaintance. This only lasts, 
hdweverj till the servant has' closed the/ dpor and 
Retired. 'T'he moment they are alone --tlitj ;show of 
d6'monstratiyfe ’-friendship;, is dropped on 'both sides 
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for something closer still— ior a brevity betokening-;: 
;that- their relations are confidqitial and intimate. , . ;• 
' Evei^'thiHg . is in order?” inquires Vizard, not 
■■ \yith,ariy anxiety- of manner, but as though some 
importance attached to the answer. 

"A most satisfactory cruise,” replies the docfo^; 
rubbing hls- fil'iids softly together in true professional 
style as he seats himself in an armchair with the aif- 
of being thoroughly at home. He is, in his way, 
almost as remarkable as his friend — this English-^ 
speaking medico with the curious foreign name. 
Short in stature, he is rotund and stout withal, .dnd 
. wears- bn- his broad weather-browned face a cheerfM 
expression ' of good-fellowship that may well 
him'a favourite with his patients. But looldng cl6ier, 
especially now that he has thrown restraint! aside, 
one might see in his blue eyes, smiling though’they 
are, the same steely coldness that has been 'noticed 
in Vizard’s gray ones. Seen here for the first time 
in private, and narrowly studied, he would perhaps 
, give the impression of a man who is always playing 
• - the part of “ a genial soul,” and that the character, 
Though not natural to him, has become so ingrained 
that he lays it aside with difficulty. Gradually, as he 
talks to his companion of strange doings on the sea, 
his 'face hardens, and the purring smoothness of his 
voice takes a more metallic ring. 

Vizard, ^pevidently knowing the doctor’s habits, 
mixes a gla'ss of claret and water and hands if to him 
without i-emafk — as a matter of course. Then he 
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letfps liis back against 'tHe mantelpiece and pursues 
his questioning : ^ , • . . , 

“News of three oi’ the"'' specials’, reached me in 
ordinary course of post. There stilK, one' un- , . 
accounted for when you. left Gibraltar?” ^ 

.’.-“That was Trefusis, the Tyneside co^-owning 
rnillionaire,” says Zavertal, sipping hls?-clar-eti' “ He 
difed as we were crossing the Bay of Biscay. Hemor- 
rhage of the liver with complications, I was able to 
certify.” 

.The two men look at each other strangely. 'Ther.e is 
a. cynical dash of droll humour in the doctoPs eye, a 
!,^vist on Vizard’s mouth. Then the latter -says-^. 
.'••'t>“That was rather leaving things .to the last,.!^yas it 
not')? The off-chance of having to bring him' home 
fdb'burial, I mean.” • ‘ , 

“There were circurhstances to cause delay; being 
in charge on the spot, I have often to be guided by 
such'..’ You can have no idea what trivial things 
occur to hamper me sometimes. I would rather 
bring a special home again than take risks,” replies 
the doctor, with a tinge of remonstrance in his. tone. . 
“There was no difficulty whatever,” he adds ; “ I was 
able to say that the nature of the case demanded 
immediate disposal of the remains. He was buried , 
the same day, at sea.” •, . •' ! .‘V' ' 

“ Good,” says Vizard. “ The ‘ special ’ departmeht 
is on a sound footing, then, and will, show a hand- 
some balance on the voyage. Is there anything 
fresh in ordinary administration ? ” •• 
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“Yes ; we shall have to -find a ’new skippfer^^Ori 
next cruise,” replies Zavertal, not, however, as thouglr 
■‘the, information ■vvere of unusual importance. “ Cap-, 
tain Luck expresses his intention of giving up the 
command,' and I expect his resignation is on its way 
to Nathan by this time. On parting from me at the) 
Docks this evening he said he had fully decided not- 
to make another trip in the 

“ He does not suspect ? ” says Vizard, impassive!}'. 

“ Oh, dear no — nothing of that kind,” retufnk'itbe 
doctor. “ I flatter myself he would never have .left 
the ship carrying, so much as the germ of suspicion' 
with him. ^ He has been promised the commaiid'.oj 
a steamet, m the Australian trade — a regular line.r}^ 
and he thinks the prospect more certain thaii on-‘a’ 
pleasure cruiser only running part of the year. ’, . '^He 
has been talking of chucking the berth these sewral 
voyages past.” 

“ H’m,” reflects Vizard aloud : “ Luck combined 
the three essentials of good seamanship, ..social 
charm, and crass stupidity. It will be difficult to 
find such another all in a hurry, but it must be done. 
My ' special ’ arrangements for next cruise are nearly 
■gpmpleted, and in a day or two we shall be able to 
Nathan the date of sailing.” 

' “ Excellent Gaston,” says the doctor, approvingly. 

J'And how many. ‘ special’ patients do you hand over 
to me this time ? ” 

“Two are finally settled — the young Earl of 
Darranmore, a boy of fourteen fresh from, Eton ; ' 
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;a^^lDesmond Orlebar, a country gentleman ■ of 
rHanipshire .replies- Vizard, with the coolness of 
*an: auctioneer cataloguing his “lots.” “The-;'first^’ 

■ goes at the instance of his uncle, RalpJi’Uarran, wHo' 

• is' next heir to the title-.; and the second under ' the 
..^rispices of his \vife, who I suppose has some' 
.•fdminine reason for desiring a change;- Then to- 

■ ni^t I have had Sir Simon Crawshay here. I have ■ 
been playing him — the half-hearted coward — quite a 
long-.while for his ward, the rich Miss Challenor, and 
iie'-is. as good as captured at last. He went away 
'after -dinner with the usual introduction to Nathan in 

v'-. - . - 

his. -pocket, and you know how that pans out.” ' ’ 
j^t'-'Yes ; they never draw back when 't1^y,"have 
corded in you so far as to extract tliai gentle 
missive,” assents the doctor. “We may count on 
three;- then — all told — and quite as many as I care 
to haVe:-:pn one trip now that the boat is so popular 
and c:^\vded with ordinary pleasure-seekers. By 
the way, that new rule that ‘ specials ’ shall not be 
accompanied by the principals .to, or by any one 
cognisant of, the private arrangement is eminently 
satisfactory. When we first began we narrowly 
missed more than one miscarriage through clients, 
by being on board, having the chance to rel^t 'af 
the last moment.” 

“ I thought that would strengthen the system and 
lighten the strain upon you,” remarks Vizard, with 
the lazy self-contentment of a man who has fathered 
a'. good idea. “And speaking of vigilance reminds 
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me,” he adds, stiffening up and talaiig a step fpny.ar^ 
to look down impressively intp Zavertal’s upturned 
eyes, “ I had advices from Cincinnati a week ago that 
Kennard is ih Europe.” • 

The doctor .laughs, quite harshly for a man 'df 
such' gepial temperament, and for the space of t\vp' 
seconds thh crow’s-feet on his broad face deepen into 
visible channels. Then he says jauntily, “ And\yilhtt 
of that ? I beat him before and could do it again. 
They make a Httle god of him in the States— 'a&.;ihe 
greatest detective of the age — but he doesn’t often 
meet wen.” 

. Quite so,” replies Vizard, “and his present ■ jdik- 
neyings can have no concern with us. But asfhe 
alone loiows your record, I thought you should^be 
aware that he is on this side the Atlantic. Of niyself 
he has no knowledge — for which, perhaps, he , rather 
than I should be congratulated.” ■> ' 

Doctor Zavertal’s only answer is a smile of intense 
amusement. Then, after a pause, he rises, and, 
draining his glass,’ says, with apparent irrelevancer- 
“The Queen of 'Night sinks all obstructions, eh 
Gaston ? ” 



CHAPTER I. 


HARD LINES. 

‘‘^Sevce take the luck.” That was the phrase which 
•^bodied my sentiments as I kicked heels in the 
oilw office of the Flower Steamship Company while 
the' 'Directors deliberated on my case in the seclusion 
of'lEb Hoard-room. I was as certain of “the sack” 
as man could be. I knew it from the proverbial 
devotion of our Board to red-tape ; I knew it from 
the sympathetic glances flung at me by the clerks 
from- behind the great brass-rimmed counters ; I 
kne>y it from what good old Beatson — ^kindliest of 
skippers — prophesied when' he promised to “speak 
a word ” ; and, above all, I knew it because I am a 
sailor, and, beheving in presentiments, believed in 
that which told me that my hours as first officer of 
the Dahlia were numbered. 

Directors are fond of letting their jaw-tackle run, 
^,so as -they are safe for another ten minutes before 
.‘they have me in for sentence, I may as well spend 
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the interval in overhauling my log of wh^v h’as 
thrown me on my. beam-ends. My. name is CynJ’ 
Forrester, at; th.at time thirty years.qld, five feet ten 
in my, stpbkiiigSj' 'sound in wind', send limb, and hdld-; 
ing a master’s -;certificate in the mercantile'''marine, 
though "h'eyer.yet in command of a vessel,Vand' 
under presetit circumstances never likely to, jbe^; 
The Flower Line of steamships, as every one khows^' 
plies between London and Calcutta, touching '.^t the 
chief Mediterranean ports ; and the little incidSsj^ 
that gave those grim old hunkses in the Board-rooA 
the chahee to get their knives into me occurred oil 
the last voyage out. ' T 

-v,We had left London on a Tuesday afternoon, ,aS'4 
all went well till the following Thursday morniiigj 
when we were steering a steady fifteen knots d'efoss 
the mouth of the Channel. It was my watchjjh^d 
except for the quartermaster, who was stee^gi I 
was alone upon the bridge, the captain beil^ • at 
breakfast in the saloon. The weather was. thick, 
with a nasty choppy sea, and the third officer,'- who 
shared my charge of the deck/ was forward on the 
fo’castle seeing that the look-out man didn’t go to 
sleep. Suddenly my ^ears were startled by a scrunch- 
•mg crash .from, as far as I could judge, about two 
hundred yards off on the port beam, followed by 
screams and shouts which told me as plain- as words 
could speak that two vessels were in collision close 
at hand. Almost at, the same moment. /the haze 
broke a little, arid showed me the black hull of a 
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Steain-collier slinking away to the westward, and a 
smart, yawl-rigged yacht cut down to the wSier’s 
edge, and with "scarcely -a minute ' tO/flpat; ’ . ' ' 

: M altered the Dahlia’s course so as'-’ld 'tfing her . 
round to the sinking craft, singing diil; 'at'" the sarhe 
ffme to the third officer to clear away-'jiji'faoat. As 
beared the yacht I could see that all was con- 
fusion on her, and no wonder : her one boat was' 
stove.' in, and the rascally coUier, instead of standing 
Ey to help, was already out of sight in the mist. ' To 
feake matters worse, I caught sight of ladies oh the 
sipping deck, and I knew that unless th.e ’.yawl 
floated a few minutes longer they would be in 
danger, since our ship came round but slowly on/a'^ 
jaj^med helm. ■ ■ ' 

■ ’J Vwas keeping one eye on tli'e men engaged in 
IqweBhg the boat and the other on the yacht, when 
she’plhnged forward, then staggered back and went 
doWn'.’',kern foremost, leaving her people struggling 
in the sea. Our boat was stilb at the , davit, the 
freshly-painted gear working stiffly, and I could see 
thht' any one who was not a strong swimmer would 
be swept away and drowned before they could be 
picked up. It was no time to reckon rules and con- 
sequences, and almost before I knew what I Avas 
going to do my shoes were kicked off aiid I had taken 
a header from the bridge. ' . 

Our ship had greatly reduced the distance, and a 
few strokesibrought me to the scene, ' of the- disaster, 
\Vhere afaput." a,..score of people were keeping them- 
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selves afloat in the best way known to them. 
Luckily the yacht was too small to have suckea 
them down: = An elderly gentleman in flannels,.jyith- 
a life-belt Oh,- .was hanging on to a spar, and a riian' 
who looked -like the sailing-master was supporting, 
a lady who was screaming at the top of her voice; 
some word which I could not make out. The fe^t. 
— all men and evidently the crew — were swimming 
strongly towards the Dahlia. 

I was beginning to think that I Lad been 'rath’ej' 
too officious, when a draggled whisp of blue ;Berge, 
rising in the water between me and the gentleman 
bn the spar, caused me to change my mind and feel 
glad that I had come, yit'was the insensible form/bf 
a woman, floating limply to the;, surface for the .^rst 
time after immersion; .and oh, the point of sinldng 
again when I managed ..to, grab her by the ar^^ I 
noticed no more than-. that', she,- was young ap^Iay 
quite a featherweight in -my, embrace, for mj^;^.ief 
concern was nod^- with ^the .'arrival of thei^'dat. 
Looking round, lAvaS glad, to* see . it coming tou^rds 
us fast, while ;the.I)u/ih'« }ierself was, standing' oh ,at 
quarter speed, lest she ’should '.run'Tdown. the yacht’s 
crew, who 'were already 'reaching ■ her side. Seeing 
ho\^l I ;was hampered, -■the;.’thircV;.bfiicer steered his 
boat- straight fbr'-usj. 'and 'aft.er- prckihg us up 'went 
on for.’.the. sailing-fhaster -ahd-his burden, last of all 
taking in .the. fbanCoh the spar;;', ' V. 

Five. minutes-MterAVe-were'alL safe '’.on board the 
Dahlia, and 'tHfe /hyoMadies;; who were ; alone the 
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worse for the accident, were handed over to our 
■surgeon and stewardess. The passengers, who had 
come up from the saloon to witness the res'ciie, 
cfqwded round me with the usual fuss of congratu- 
lation and curiosity, so that another' ten minutes 
passed before I could slip into dry clothes and join 
the -captain on the bridge. He shook hands with me 
.warmly, but he was looking as solemn as a church. 

“This is going to end badly, Forrester, I am 
afraid,” he said. “You only did what any decent 
chap, would have done, but you know- as well as I 
do that it was dead against the rules. To leave the 
bridge with no one in charge is a heinous crime 
with the wiseacres of Leadenhall Street, and I, am 

^ - 4 , ' 

bound to log the incident.’', 

never gave the 'njfe a thought,” I said, “ anS I 
doniif believe it would have made any difference if I 

^vVV. • », ' ^ \ 

hM: 

•- .^J&ere having been „n6,- loss of life, the excitement 
^'i^l^lmed dqv/h, . and- stood or- our course 
Sd^ffl^ard.'. Tt was.asceft^^iried that the sunken j'acht 
had been chartercddoT'a'chanhei cruise by 
Sir Simon Cfawshay,dhe. ’elderly -man who had saved 
himself by .clinging "tP P^f.,' and that the la<hes 
were respectively.'liis' sister Beauchamp, and 

his ward, Misd' ^line /Challenor, .the' .lS.tter. telng the 
gill whom 'I 'hadinianag'ed- tp picidup. In thd.course 
of fhe morning X- Kdard that' Muss . Ghallenpr had 
quicldj’ revived uhded ; thfe'-surgeon’s ''treatment, and 
that Sir.Siinonhad decidedi.t6.\gd''-ph;ih''the ■'Dahlia 
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to Naples, whence he would be able to' take’-"Ei?' 
party home overland more .expeditiously tlian front; 
Gibraltar, • • 

I saw no4hpre of the' ladies that day, but dii^g 
the afternOprtf -being off duty, I was-taUdng to some, 
of our own passengers on deck, when Captain BeaG 
Bon passed m conversation with Sir Simon. -. The 
latter had been fitted with dry clotlies by . some, 
passenger, and he appeared to be none the. worse 
for his dip. , I cannot say that I took much '■b£''-a, 
lildng for the man. I saw by the furtive wdy' he_ 
kept his eyes askance that he had recognised 'me, 
and one would have thought that under the circum- 
stances he would have wished to say something civil. 
But they passed and repassed several times on their 
promenade. Sir Simon always at that moment finding 
an object of interest at the other side of the deck, 
and Captain Beatson too busy with his discussion to 
notice surroundings. At about the fifth turn, how- 
ever, the sldpper’s eyes chanced my way, and he at 
once brought his copipanion to a halt, introducing 
me as the officer who had got Miss Challenor into 
the.boat. 

Now though I come of a fairly decent family 
.,m 5 'self, my father having, been'-.a clergyman and the 
'•grandson of a peer, I Vi/ent'.,to sea so early that my 
dealings with fhe aristocracy have been limited. I 
was therefore not sure whether Sir Simon Crawshay’s 
manner towards myself aroSe from blue blood or 
^from...a black heart : but even if it was infra dig 
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tof'-a barorfet to extend his gratitude to a mere officer 
in the Merchant Service, I -thought' it singular that he 
should show such callojasriess about his ward’s escape. 
..-t^ph, indeed! very interesting, and~all. that sort 
.of thing, I’m .auve,” was the extraordiiiary reception 
■Jie accorded me, adding, with an- lartificial 'smile 
designed apparently to show an expensive set • of 
false teetli, “And did you find the water cold?” 
Then, .without waiting for a reply, he put his hand 
, oh' fbe captain’s arm and wheeled him rojmd to 
;^ontinue his promenade. 

*‘’He’s a beast, Forrester— -a perfect beast,” the 
skipper said to rne when we were alone upon the 
bridge together that evening. “ His treatment ' of 
you was only on , a par with his conversation wnth 
me.. He is’ thinking a good deal more of the loss 
of his effects on the yacht than of the safety of his 
sister and his ward.” • 

It was not till the next morning that Aline 
Ghallenor appeared on deck and I formed the 
acquaintance that was destined to lead to such 
•wonderful- things. .1 can see her now, as she came 
forward with both hands outstretched, a dainty fqiiy 
of a girl, with a clear, fresh complexion and real 
violet eyes that co.uld, be fraiik . xyithbut being 
forward. Her own simple, 'blue serge yachting dress 
had been dried and- put to rights -for her, and I should 
never have recognised. in_ tKe."smart .little figure the 
poor pale, half-drowned creature whoni‘-4^ had held 
in my arms the day before. . As she tlianfe^ me 
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in a few words for- my help, I thouglit I had never/ 
seen such a pretty girl before, and — there ! as the 
whole of the story hinges on it there is no need for 
secrecy — I fell head over heels in love with her there 
and then. 

“I am very glad to have been of use,'” I said, 
trying not to show my admiration in my face. 

“ But there is really no reason why you especially 
should thank me. You see I just ‘ went it blind,’ 
and it was as likely to have been one of/ the 
others I chanced upon as you. I am glad it wasn’t, 
though.” 

“You shall not rob me of my gratitude,” she 
replied. “At any rate it didti’t happen to be one 
of the others, and it did happen to be me, and— 
’and I shall never forget it.” 

From that beginning our friendship grew rapidly, 
as it only can on ship-board, and by the time the 
Dahlia's bows were turned eastward through the 
Straits it had ripened into that later phase of friend- 
ship in which, withoht awkwardness, there can be 
long silences. Sir Simon’s demeanour towards me 
continued curt and distant — that of his sister, Mrs. 
Beauchamp, equally so — but he could not very well 
forbid his ward to speak to the man who had saved 
her life, and though it was plain that he viewed our 
increasing intimacy with- cynical dislike, he probably 
counted on the coming separation at Naples to put 
an end to it. 

If so, he was out of his reckoning by about thirty 
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‘hburs. We were that time distant from our port of 
call, and I remember as if it were yesterday what a 
beautiful Mediterranean evening it was, when Aline 
an'd.-I shook off the chrysalis shell of friendship for 
the golden butterfly of love. I found her behind 
the aft wlieelhouse — that time-honoufed 'tr^st of sea- , 
going lovers. For several minutes we- watched the 
M’'hite streak eddying from the screw without speak- 
ing. Then I said — 

^.<;;**'A'line, are you sorry that your voyage on the 
DaJilia is so nearly at an end ? ” 

It was the first time I had called her by her 
Christian name — a fact of which the significance will 
be appreciated by those who have “ been there ” 
tliemselves. Her answer came, faltering a little, 
but prompt enough for me — • 

“■You know I shall,” and then after a pause was 
shyly added the one word — “ Cyril.” 

This is no love story — there is sterner work ahead 
—and I have not space, even if I had the will, to 
vyrite down here the words in which my sweet girl 
and I plighted our troth. All I can ^ay is, that 
though I had seen thirty years without any sweet- 
hearting, it came natural enough at last, and that 
when we left the shelter of the wheelhouse we were 
bound by eveiy promise to be faithful to each other 
against all odds, all opposition. As the time we 
should have together was to be so short, we decided 
;o keep our secret till 'my return from the Eastern 
royage, when I could try to secure Sir Simon’s 
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consent to a formal engagement. Aline would, pQt', , ■ 

. come'df age for a'year^and in the meanwhile, unde.r • 
her father’s will, she was not permitted to take ahy 
, step without, her guardian’s sanction, though in Vur 
new-found happiness we paid but littl^e heed to pds- 

• sible oppositipii'frpm that qukrtbr... »At tKe■^yorst there . 

would be but nine months, from the ^date of my-fe.- 
turn, to wait before she would be -her own mistrpgs. ' 

So we parted, full of hope and mutual trust, in 
the bright sunshine of Naples Bay, and here ’■< 

on the day f^ter the Dahlia’s return, waiting' to be ir'i 
scarpeted “ grave dereliction of duty ” \\4iich 

had given AJitie /back her life. Even as I came to 
the end ofV.rny ’reve'fie a bell rang, and a, clerk 
iijvited me ,to step into the Board-room, where pne 

• glance 'il^the'.'faces of my censors told me my fate 
'at once. The chairman, an old fellow wliiskejed 
all round his face like a cat, and having a fierce 
eye, rose at once — rose, too, as if he liked the job. 

“We have fully, considered your case, Mr. For- 
rester,” he said. While quite recognising the 
gallantry of your act, we cannot pass over the breach 
■ of the company's rule which forbids an officer to 
leave the bridge till ■ another officer h^s come up to 
take his place.’ • As a practical sailor you must see 
that the ship, and — ahem — the lives of the passengers 
might be endangered by such an irregularity. We 
Regret it'- exceedingly on many grounds, but yOur 
-employment by the company must terminate with 
i the voyage just concluded.’’ 
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. . -yn the whole I managed to. kepp. 'my temper, but 
li said a few polite things about '•iheir fules' which 
rnhde the old gentleman look very thoughtful before 
I bowed myself out and- stepped down into the street,-^, 
a cast-off servant. My first impulse ivas to charter a' 
hansom and" •'drive tp' the addres^.jn Grosverior-- 
Square at wmeh Aline said I should "find, her, but 
then- there j‘,fu^ed over me the sudden' rerhembrance 
that tlie situation had altered. For the present I was 
a^'^hrbken man ; and, though I did not despair of 
getting another berth, a feeling of pride’ urged me 
to take some steps to tliat end before ting my-' 

self to Sir Simon. I knew not then>th^hxy girl was ■ 
a great; heiress, and that a first mate’s.^roposal for 
her. hand would be nearly as presumpti^ous ^ th&t 
of ia'pe'nniless pavement-trotter. . 

I -knew a restaurant frequented by merchant service' 
men.'riear Fenchurch Street Station where the ship- 
ping newspapers were, taken, and thither I made my 
way to see if the advertisement columns had anything 
in' store for me. Seating myself dt one of the round 
tables, I gave an order “ for the good of the house,”^ - • 
and started to go through the list of vacancies syste-. '. 
matically, but without finding the ghost of an open- 
ing in my line. ' Finally flinging the piapers aside in 
disgust, I rose to leave the place, >yhen my eye was 
caught by a written notice 'stuck on the 'wall. . It ran 
as' follows : — . 

“ The owners of the screw-stearhship Otieat 6 f N ighi, ■' 
7,000 tons, used as a pleasure cruiser- or ocean, yacht, t 
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^ife'quife a commander having the necessary certifi- 
cates. In addition to the usual qualifications as to 
seamanship, &c., he must be of good social address 
and able to act as host to the passengers on terms of 
equality. Apply to Nathan & Co., 315, Harp Alley, 
FenChurch Street.” 

As I finished reading, and before I had digested 
the words, a lean hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
while a garlic-flavoured voice croaked in my ear : 
“ The notish is to your liking, my young captaiii, I 
hope ?” ■ ■ 

Turning quickly on ,my heel, I saw that he :svh6 ' 
had accosted me was a little shrivelled old Jev?— ^r, 
rather, the quintessence of about fifty Jews-^ljoiled 
into one, so pronounced were the national character- 
istics of fleshy lip, hooked nose, and shining-pro- 
tuberant eyes that looked up at me with a cunning 
leer. 



CHAPTER II. 


A NEW BERTH. 

■ 'Resetting the Jew’s intrusive familiarity, I shook 
iis:.hand off smartly. “The notice is all right,” .1 

qegan, “ but I don’t quite see ” 

“ ^^at bithneth it is of mine,’’ he interrupted, with 
;a, chuckle that was rneant to be conciliatoiy. " Quite 
ri^ht;\my dear sir ; how should you see it ? But per- 
haps you will understand better when you hear*' that 
I arhv Bemuel Nathan, of 315, Harp Alley, and the 
author of that little invitation. May I ask if ft has 
any special interest for you ? ” 

. The fact of his being “ Nathhn & Co ” certainly 
furnished a sufficient excuse for his having addressed 
me, for my clothes would have shown him that I was 
a ship’s officer, and he might therefore have supposed 
me to be a possible applicant. Moreover I had now 
had time to perceive in the written notice what I had 
missed in the newspaper advertisements — a .chance 
of getting good employment — -and I hastened, to 
make amends for my curtness. ^ 

“ Of course that gives you every right to inquire,” 
I said. “Yes, I hadn’t had time to make up my 
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* ' • •• • ■ '• ‘ V’-''' ' 

mind/wnea you , spoke, but I think I was about 

forming the intention to come and see ' you- about 
it.” . . ..u • 

' “And' so you shall, my dear young friend: you 
shall come over to piy little offish at0nce,”,he replied.; 
“ It is tlpse by, and we, can talk in ihy private room 
more quietly. -Ihaft in, a' restaurant Come ! /shall we 
strike while thedron is hot? ” •. ■; 

He had taken instailt advantage of my change of 
’tone to slip his hand back Jo my. coat- sleeve, and hie 
was , clutching it as if '-^ppers'for pleasure-cruisersj 
were so scarce that he was afraid of losing a valuable* 
capture. His attitude and the wheedling expression 
he tried to impart to his cunning old face were so , 
ludicrous that I laughed as I said — ' 

I'Certainly I \yill come — ^at.cuce if you like. I am 
, p^hrably a good bit more anxious to see if the billet 
wilrsuit tiian you are, Mr. Nathan.” 

Still keeping his hand on. my arm he led- me into 
the street, talking all "the while, and I could not help 
.t^Jiiang’of the Jew .Primps early in the century, so 
pleased did he seem with himself for having dis- 
covered me. •, This seemed so strange, in face of the 
fact that trade was dull ‘and -unemployed steamer 
captains as thick as blackberries, that I ventured to 
remark upon it as. I went along. 

yes, iriyson ; there are plenty of captains,” 
*^efchuckled, “ butmot the right sort for the Queen oj 
Night. I can .rS'ad faces, and you are the only man 
I have seen in a fortnight likely to fill the bill. We 
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want 'one with a dash and a style about him, tb /ihake 
the ship, a little paradithe to the pathengers.” ' 

y “ You would have had;more to choose froni if you 
Jxad advertised instead, of 'Sticking up a noticfe/which' 
^nly a few will see,” r said. ■. • 

O 't’That is so, my friend, but there- are' reasons,” He 
replied. *. The Queen of Night is n6w<,becofne very 
popular, and her late captain was '^ favourite. It 
might affect, receipts if it were known that there had’ 
been a change.” , ’ • ' 

;;fWe',had now turned out of "Renchurch Street into 
a'- harrow thoroughfare with gloomy old-fashioned 
houses on either side — once the abodes of thriving 
citizens, but noVv let out in suites of offices from 
cellar to garret. Halfway down the alley my con- 
duHor stopped at- a door, on which,, among several 
others, was fixed a brass plate bearing thednsbri^** 
tion ' 

• “ocean steam- yacht ‘queen of night.’ 

NATHAN AND'' CO., AGENTS. . 

{And at 420 , Fall Mall.) ” •’* 

This is only where the management, of the ship 
is carried oh : the passenger-booking is done at the 
West-end branch,” Mr. Nathan explained, as he 
dived into the dark, musty-sihellihg entry, and pro- 
ceeded to lead the way up a worm-eaten oak 
case to the first floor. Producing a'. key, he unlocklB^ 
a door on the landing and; invited . me to follow him 

in. , The room wherein I found myself was onljr som^ 
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fifteen feet square, furijished with ah ink^splashed 
table and three or four common chairs, and it had 
the appearance of being but an outer office, for ‘ 
there was a second door at the far end leading, 

I presumed, to an inner room of the same suite. 
The distempei'ed walls were dirty, and quite bare ' 
except where a few tattered maps and charts were 
hanging. * ■ 

My new acquaintance set a chair for me, and, seaU'; 
ing himself at the table, took a sheet of paper. On, ; 
which he jotted down notes of the answers I ’ gave" 
to his questions. My name, and the dates 
master’s certificate and previous employments w&e . 
•' duly recorded, and then he asked me why I had ihtt - 
the service of the Flower Line. 

“ Because I broke a rale — ^left the bridge without 
-being relieved,” I replied, not caring to go in to. par- 
ticulars unless he pressed for them. Somehow I wai 
averse to mi-xing up Aline in such a sordid matter-.' 
as my discharge. I little knew then how much'- 
depended on his ignorance or knowledge of the 
episode of the rescue. 

My answer seemed to satisfy him ; at any rate he 
showed no curiosity about details. " Breach of 
regulashuns, eh ? ” he croaked. “ Nothing very 
serious in that. Can you get me a letter from the 
Company sajnng that, barring that, you have been 
an efficient officer and assiduous in your duties ? ” 

I replied that I had no doubt I could. In fact the 
directors had told me that they would do all in their 
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power to aid iny endeavours to obtain employment 
by testifying to my general capacity. 

Very 'well, Captain,” he said. "I thi'nk^it will 
be-all sherenfe,. but I must consult with my partners. 
'I ana not alone in this business of entertaining the 
.public on . the briny waves. Wait here about half- 
an-hour while I run out, and p’raps when I come 
back I shall have some nevvs for you.” 

^'-• He handed me a Daily Telegraph to pass the time, 
ajqd soon the sound of his shuffling footsteps died' 
;away pn the stairs, leaving the room very still. You 
cap- be sure I didn’t trouble that newspaper much. 
'I'Jtyas far too busy congratulating myself on the 
•spSden turn my affairs seemed to have taken ; and, 
■eaige'r as I was to see Aline, I rejoiced that my re- 
luctctnce to go to her in the character of a cast-off 
had. turned my step eastward in search of work 
before seeking her. Now, if this curious old Jew’s 
"partners ” proved complacent, I should be able to 
go to her full-blown " Captain Forrester,” in command 
of;' a 7,ooo-ton steamer, and with pockets in a fair 
way to be well lined. Nothing as yet had been said 
about rate of pay, but I Imew that these' pleasure- 
cruiser people gave good wages. I began to have 
visions of Sir Simon Crawshay receiving me with 
open arms and giving his consent to our immediate 
union, and it was pleasant to think that indirectly I 
owed my promotion to Aline. Truly, I thought, the 
" little cherub that sits up aloft ” had shifted the 
wind .into the right quarter for me at last. 

3 
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■ Thus busy was I with pleasant anticipations when 
the sound of a slight cough caused me to start and 
look towards the doof which Mr. Nathan had onl^ 

■partially closeci. Standing there, half inside the/ 
room,, a man .was regarding me with an arhused' 
expression in a pair of the shrewdest eyes I have 
ever seen.. He’was-spare of -build'/ with closercroppefl’-* 
•hair turning to iron-grey ; but for all- his slightness 
and fhty years, he gave me the impression that hfe 
woidd be aii ugly customer if called on fo take date ’ 
of himself. His frame was wiry', and the hand-that'.: 
held open the door looked as hard as- steel. There 
\wa^. something about the man to inspire trust .aiid . 

t^a];rc 9 « 4 yfen before he opened his mouth. U .; 

, ji“Are" you in charge of this office?” he aslred,'- 
wheri he had attracted my attention. He , had a 
Scarcely 'perceptible. American accent which 'would ' 
. have escaped general notice. 

I explained that I held no position there, but that 
Mr. Nathan, for whoirr I was .myself waiting, would 
shortly return.- 

Ah, it is not important,” he said, coming a few 
-•paces into the room. ” I was under the impression that 
the Queen of Night offices were in the West-end, and 
, chancing to see the name on the door here as I passed, 

I thought I would get to the bottom of my error.” 

“You made no error j they have a branch in Pall 

■ Mall. for.|j3obldng purposes,” I said. “ This is where 
they do ‘-the vicffialUng, buying stores, engaging 

^,D^ceip,_ana all that sorh^f thing.” 
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"1 see ; .well, as my business, if any, has to do 
\yitli the booking department it is 'of rfo use toAvait . 
■here,” he said carelessly, “ J haven’t ’decided yet,’ 
out it’s on die pards that I might take a trip in' 'this, 
ooat. I’ve jiist^fipished a big bit of wqrkj and I 
im.ever;here .to -xecreate,” . i ., • 

.t'.You hail ftom the States ?” I said; . 

J'?‘So! you’ve spotted the jtwang,”-\ .ko - laughed . 
pleasantly. “That is a sad blov/, for.-I' rather pride 
nyself on not being branded too visibly with the 
Yankee trade-mark. But then you have a good; 
i'ear ’bT; experience of Americans I should surgoise,’ 
f ^.ou’ii allow me to draw a deduction 
ittnre, ;,,Been in an Atlantic liner, eh?” ’ 

“ I .served in the Cunard some years ago,” i said. 
Then, fearing that I had been rude^ I added : 

‘ There is very little twang about a Southerner,- and 
[ should take you for one.” 

“ Yes, I am from the Southern States,” he replied. 

‘ My name is Kennard — Franklin Kennard. Possibly, 
yrou have heard of it ? ” 

I was obliged to confess that I had not. 

“ Ah, your knowledge of America and the Ameri- 
:ans is not very deep-rooted after all,’’ he said, with 
1 curious smile, “ Am I right in supposing that you 
ire an officer of the Queen of Night ? I ask because 
in that case we may have the pleasure of iinpjroving; 
Dur acquaintance.” ''v.- . • “ 

“ Not at present, though t-may be. I am a 

_ j _ r . „ ji JT ^ r xt *.-.^.-.-.-.1 J 
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“Well, then, good luck to you,’ and flirrew/r,” he 
said, nodding farewell. “ If I decide on the trip, I 
will book at the West-end office, and shall hope to 
meet you on board.” ’ 

He \yent out, leaving the door as he . had found it 
— shut to, but not fastened — and the next moment I 
vheard his footsteps briskly descending the stairs.’' He 
must have got some way down, to a place where 
4 here was a turn, when there reached me in quick 
succession a hurried cry of surprise, a smothered- 
oath, and the unmistakable clicking sound 'that is; 
■ .ffie.cocking of a pistol. The footstep’s had-, 

ceased sudd'enly, and then a voice which I did'/hot ^ 
.’know said : “ I’ve got 3’ou covered ; if you’.’f'quch 
me. i shoot.” ’ To'this there came the prompt answer 
.■in the cool tones of the 'American’s voice : “:Ydu 
are alarming ^^ourself needlessly ; I am not concerned 
with you — at present.” 

There followed silence for the space of thirty 
seconds, and then the footsteps went on again, only 
multiplied now by others ascending, while those 
.going down, presumably those of the American, 
grew fainter and fainter, and finally died away. 
The episode had all passed so quicldy that I had 
had no time for interference, or even to decide 
whether I ought to interfere ; but now that it was 
over, I was seized with curiosity as to the other 
phrty to that strange meeting on the stairs. It was 
not Nathan, for I should have recognised the voice. 
Was Kennard’s interlocutor bound for the office in 
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wiiich I was seated, I wondered, or for one of the 
other suites. on that or the higher floors. 

I was not kept long in doubt. ' The ' footsteps 
passed by the door, and came to an. end further 
along the landing. .1 had started fonvard in my 
chair, ready for emergencies j but finding that the 
gentleman who was so handy with his pistol was 
not coming my way, I settkd down again to wait 
tor Nathan’s return. Five minutes passed and I ' 
was beginning to be impatient, when suddenly ' I 
experienced the sensation that some unseen person 
iyas watching me. Without vanity, I may safely, say * 
;h]it;, !• do not know what “ nerves ” are, ana '-ircer- 
:4iiiiy:was not alarmed by the feeling ; ;but there it 
wds^all the same — the feeling that I.was*ah object". 
)f interest to human eyes. ' ' 

I got up and opened the door wide, but there was . 
to one to be seen on the landing. Coming back 
nto the room I saw. that it was clearly impossible 
or any one to have been looking at me through the 
vindow, which' opened with a clear drop of. twenty 
eet into the court below. ' The office itself obviously 
lad no other tenant than myself. The instinct, 
lowever, remained strong upon me, and I gazed 
•ound the room vaguely in quest of its origin till 
;ome strange attraction drew my eyes to a map that 
.vas hanging on the wall between the office and the 
nner room. In the map I found, or thought I had 
bund, the cause. Regarding me with a stony glare 
f-om two slits in the coloured portion of the canvas. 
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I seemed to see a pair of steel-blue eyes which, as’ 
they met mine, were instantly withdrawn. ■ I sprang 
forward and examined the map, which was a large- 
ac^e one of Southern Europe. There were the 
-..-slffs right enough — ^fair and square in the middle 
of the. Black ; Sea — but there were no eyes and no 
place where they could have been. I poked my 
■ finger through the slits, and came in contact w^th 
• -nothing but the plastered wall, which was smoofhr •, 
and solid, and apparently without a break. . 

I was about to lift the map to explore 'furthef'l 
when my attention was arrested by the voice of ■ Mr .-i 
Nathan from the doorway. 

/‘Ah, Captain,” he said, with the throaty chti.clite- 
tliaf'was one of his peculiarities, as he came inland’ 
' seated, himself at his desk ; “ can’t you keep from 
' hankering after the tools of your trade, eh ? Well^ 

I think that you may take it as settled that you have 
the .ship — ^provided the Flower people speak for you. 
If you’ll call here to-morrow morning at ten I’ll 
have the .appointment all ship-shape and in order, 
and you won’t have cause to quarrel with our terms.” 

My good luck drove all thought of those peeping 
eyes from my head, and I had already begun to 
believe myself mistaken. Away, too, flew all re- 
membrance for the time of the American, Kennard : 
all that my mind was capable of holding just then 
v.'as an intense" desire to get away to the West-end 
so that Aline could share my joy. ■ So profuse was 
I in my '.acknowledgments that the little Je\y shook 
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his yellow- ■Wrinkled hand at me in a sort of fantastic 
deprecation. 

“ Keep your' pretty speeches for tlie pathengers, 
my boy,” he wheezed. “We want alb pur stockr.pf 
sweets for the pathengers of- the Queen of. Nigm.’X 
A;nd he rolled about and laughed as though • at some 
huge joke visible only to himself. 


CHAPTER III. 


SIR SIMON’S NEWS. 

On leaving Mr. Nathan’s office in Harp Alley, I went 
straight back to the more palatial domicile of the. 
Flower Line, in Leadenhall Street, and had a brief ■ 
but satisfactory interview with the General Manager. 
Instructions had been given by the Board that I was 
to be liberally treated in the matter of references, 
and when I left I was in possession of a letter which 
vouched -for my competency in such glowing terms 
that I put ;ciway all further doubt about getting the 
berth. I was as good as captain of the Queen oj 
Night. 

Passing out into the street through the great 
swing-doors I felt, in homely phrase, as though I 
trod on air ; but as I was looking around for a smart 
hansom to take me to westward, a trivial incident — 
at least I thought it trivial then — served to bring me 
■do\yn.to earth. Two well-dressed men were stand- 
ing on the curb some few paces away, and one of 
them — ^the shorter — ^turned and looked at me. I 
instantly experienced the same kind of sensation that 
I had.^elt in Nathan’s office, and, strangely enough, 

A” 
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I saw that the man’s eyes were the exact counterpart 
of those which I had seen, or thought I had seen, 
gazing at me from the slit in the map. Their owner 
looked away again immediately, and, hooking his arm 
in that of his tall companion, walked away towards 
Comhill. 

In another minute I was bowling along in a 
hansom in the same direction, and soon passed the 
pair strolling leisurely and engaged in earnest con- 
versation. If there had been any budding idea in 
<■( .my mind of a real connection between the incident 
■ at Nathan’s and the incident in the street, it was 
. quickly dismissed by the men’s demeanour. They 
evinced no interest in surroundings, and on looking 
back after the cab had passed, I saw that even if 
the eyes had been identical, their owners were not 
sufficiently interested in me to follow. -The two* 
gentlemen were continuing their walkj^nd, as l’ 
looked, turned into a well-known bank. 

“ I am a bit jumpy to-day,” I said to myself. “ If 
I didn’t know to the contrary, I should think I had 
taken the proverbial drop too much last night. The 
interview- with those Board-room bogies and the 
process of getting the sack must have upset me more 
than I thought.” 

Pulling myself together, I once more dismissed' 
the incident of the eyes as too ridiculous for serious' 
consideration. As the cab sped along the Embank- 
ment I gave myself up to pleasant anticipations of 
the coming meeting, and by the time it drev\* >up in 
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Grosvenor Square I had forgotten everything - b\it 
Aline — ^Aline, the sweetheart whom I had wrested 
from the' sea. But when I had paid my fare and 
stood before the house, my spirits received some- 
‘ thing of' a damper, and I realised for the first, time 
that 'even, unprejudiced persons might see pre-. 
sumption, or what ..wds wbfs'e, self-interest, in my 
courtship. That stately mansion, with its lordly 
frontage and imposing air of wealth, was hardly the 
sort of abode in which merchant-captains were \Vont 
to woo their brides. ■ 

However, “faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” ahd»! 
I wasn’t going to turn tail and run away from broyvti 
stucco and grand brass door-fittings. I mounted the 
I 'Steps, and rang the bell, hardly decided till the (Jpbr 
’^^s’^ened, and a pompous butler stood before me,; 
whether to ask for Aline or her guardian. Then', 
I went full steam ahead, and inquired plump and' 
;.sb:^ght whether Miss Challenor was at home. 

'f'’’ Tb'e reply was a disappointment. “ Miss Challenor 
is at Brighton, sir, and does not return till early bext 
week. After that, I believe, she goes abroad for 
some time.” 

“ Is Sir Sinion ini? ” I asked. 

- “.Yes, sir : will you please to step this way.” 

" .He showed me into -a small room on the ground 
floor, and went to take my card to the barpnet. 
While he was gone I tried to come to a conclusion 
as to what I should do, and I decided to be .gujded 
,^by circumstances. If Sir Simon was friendly I would 
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broach •' the subject of my love for Aline : if the 
reverse, I would wait and consult with Aline herself 
'before taking a course which would co'mpromise 
her and cause unpleasantness between her and her 
guardian. 

. The butler had not closed the door,'' ah‘d 'from 
■ where I stood I could see part of the hall and 
the foot of the grand staircase. In about two 
minutes I heard people coming down the stairs, and'.' 
soon the butler came into view, apparently escorting 
some previous caller whom he was about to show -to 
the front door at the conclusion of a visit. I was 
SO placed that I could only see passers-by as they 
traversed the last two steps of the stairs, and the 
butler was out of my vision in .a secopd. Wit^pilt^ 
feeling any special interest in the visitor-^exdepf ’ 
that I suppose, in a vague sort of way, a’ lover’s 
jealousy made me curious about all visitors to that 
house — I waited for him to go by. There must ba.Ye, 
been an interval of half a dozen steps between the 
two, for the second descender of the stairs came ,\vith 
the shambling gait of age, and when he di(J' appear 
was longer in my sight than tlie manservant. Hence 
there was no shadow of doubt this time as to the 
reality of the coincidence that startled me. • . • , , 

Sir Simon's visitor was none other than Nathan, tJtS^ 
Jew owner of the Queen of Night, my new employer. 

I hurried to the room-door and looked after the 
retreating figure as it passed out of the house. He 
had his back to me now, but what I saw amply con-. 
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firmed my recognition of the leering, wizened face. 
He was in the act of putting on a regular three- 
decker of a top-hat — a. piece of headgear which, 
from the peculiarity of its construction, had specially 
attracted my attention in the City. 

There was no time for conjecture or surmise as 
to the nature of his business with Sir Simon. The 
butler approached me with a request to follow him 
td his master’s presence, and leading me up the ; 
•broad staircase he ushered me into a snug apart- .. 
ment, hah^ smoking-room, half library. Sir Simon 
was sitting at an escritoire, occupied in blotting a 
counterfoil in a cheque-book, which, upon my en-"’ 
trance, he folded up and thrust into a drawer. The 
next moment he had risen, and was greeting me, to 
■ my surprise, as warmly as was possible to one of his 
aristocratic temperament. 

“ Quite a pleasure, I am sure, Mr. Forrest — or 
Forrester, was it,” he said, shaking me by the hand, 
and showing his false teeth in one of his made-to- 
order smiles. "Sit down, and take one of these 
cigars. Have you been fishing any more young 
ladies out of the sea lately?” 

I responded as well as I could to his intended 
- ciyihty, and then asked after Aline’s health without 
telling him that I knew of her absence from town. 
As there was no chance of my seeing her then, he 
might as well take my visit as meant for himself, 

I thought. 

My poor ward is very far from -well, I. regret .to 
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Sci}',” was the disquieting reply that set my heart 
beating. “She has never really got over the shock 
of her sudden immersion. I have sent her down to 
Brighton in the hope that the change might benefit 
her, but it has had the contrary effect. My sister, 
Mrs. Beauchamp, who is with her, reports that she 
is in a very low state indeed.” 

This was grievous news, and I was at a loss to 
understand it. Though Aline had lost consciousness 
dn' the water, she was to all appearances perfectly 
well the next day, and during the remainder of her 
■sta}^ on the Dahlia she had continued the picture of 
•fadiant health. I expressed my deep concern 'and 
asked for her Brighton address, so that I might run 
down and pay my respects in person. 

The request was no sooner made than I perceived 
the real reason of the baronet’s affability in his 
knowledge that Aline was unaccessible to me. He 
promptly refused to give the address, and there .was 
an ugly sneer in his tone as he did so. 

“ That, I fear, is quite out of the question — seeing 
that you are the very last person she ought to see,” 
he said. “ Why, the sight of j'ou would recall tlie 
occurrence which is the cause of her nervous pros- 
tration, and which it is desirable that she should 
forget.” • ■ - . 

“ She won’t do that,” I answered sharply, for his 
latest demeanour nettled me. “ And, look here. Sir 
Simon,” I added, stung to a premature declaration 
by. the evil smile with which he received -my ans^ver, 
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“ I can give you a very good reason why vMis's. 
Challenor will not be so forgetful. You may as well; 
; loloW it first as last ; she has promised to be my< 
wife/’ 

I believe, and always shall believe, that this was 
the first intimation he had had that there was 
anything between AUne and myself, though others' 
think that he bad suspected it and had adopted the 
.Vn.easiires presently to be disclosed because of that 
|Susjj)icion. Fropi his point of view there was cause ’ 
enough without that ; and at least his manner ‘was,-, 
that of a man completely taken by surprise. Sir 
Simon Crawshay was as wicked a scoundrel as any 
who will appear in these pages, but he had not the 
professional subtlety of some whom we are about 
to meet. He started forward, flushing deeply ; then 
sank back in his chair, laughing outright. 

“My dear, sir,” he sniggered at length, “it is a 
pity you are'not in the Royal Navy instead of in the 
naerchant service. You would be just the man to 
dead forlorn hopes and cutting-out expeditions. Do 
.ybu' know that my ward is an heiress, entitled to 
•something like a quarter' of a million on attaining 
her majority.” 

/•-•'.I confess I was staggered, but I replied boldly: 

“ I did n'ot know it. If I had been aware of Miss 
Challenor’s great fortune I should never have courted 
her,, . As it is, the knowledge comes too late to make 
any difference, for we have plighted our troth.” 

^“.ArfJ you are willing to take the quarter of. a' 
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million -.thrown in— just a trifling extra detail,” he 
cheered, implying that I knew of Mine’s wealth all 
^orig. “ Come, Mr. Forrester, you must see that I. ' 
can never give my consent to such ah engagement. l ”: 
should fail in my duty as Miss Challenor’s'^ardian • 
if I listened for one moment to your proposal. 

I 

! '“Wait a minute,” I interrupted; “I have had-/ 
promotion since we met on the Dahlia. I am-iipW'; 

captain, and ” ^ 

. It makes no difference: pray spare me the in- 
teresting particulars,” he interposed in turn. “No 
promotion in your rather obscure branch of a pre- 
carious profession would entitle you to aspire to my 
ward’s hand. When do you go to sea again ? " 

Wondering at the abrupt question, I named the 
15th of the month, which was the day Nathan had 
mentioned as the probable date of sailing. _ 

“ The 15th,” he repeated. “ Well, then, there’ll 
be no harm in my telling you Miss Challenor’s future 
movements : it may save you a lot of trouble in hang- 
ing abput here. She remains at Brighton till the 
J4th, and on the following day — the date of your 
sailing, remember — she leaves England for six weeks. 
There can thus be no chance of your meeting, al- 
though you may perhaps see her through a telescope 
as you go down Channel. On ^ the 15th my ward 
starts on a pleasure cruise, for the benefit of , her 
health, in the ocean yacht Queen of Night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FACE AT THE GANGWAY. 

As I stood in the Victoria Docks, looking for the . first 
time at the noble vessel I was to command, I will 
dare wager that there was not a happier man df'‘*a 
prouder man than the Queen of Night’s new captain- 
within a thousand miles — no, not even among those 
homeward-bound passengers debouching from, the 
great “ liner " in the next berth. 

Her hull was painted a pale yellow, or cream- 
colour, her two funnels the same, and her brass-work 
glittered like burnished gold. She was bigger than 
any other steamer in the dock, and from her yacht- 
like smartness would have been taken rather for a 
•Havy ship than for a liner, were it not that the 
.'bright flowers and tropical plants displayed on her 
•'.decks suggested war as little as commerce.' 

••.'■•I repeat that I was, a proud and happy man that 
morning. The ship was the cause of my pride, and 
need' I- say that my happiness sprang from the know- 
ledge that she was to be Ahne’s home as well as 
mine for the next six weeks. Sir Simon Crawsha5'’’s 
announcement — made in all ignorance of my appoint- 

■iS 
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ment to the Queen of Night — that my dear girl was 
to be one o£ her passengers on the coming trip had 
. s.eemed almost too good to be true. But that it was 
true I gathered from his succeeding sentences, and I 
said nothing to disturb his ignorance. Not knowing 
what was the real — the terribly real — meaning of tliis 
pleasure-cruise, I could have shouted with laughter, 
and had hard work to compose my face as the 
b»onet went on to discuss the merits of the vessel' 
T^vas to command. All that my silly nautical brain 
5Could grasp was, firstly, that I was besting Sir Simon, 
aHd, secondly, that Nathan’s visit to Grosvenor 
I Square was explained by business connected with 
ihe; trip. I did not pause to wonder why the passage 
'had .not been booked in the ordinary way at the 
"West-end office. 

I concealed my triumph as best I could under an 
air of bitter chagrin, and as soon as possible took my 
leave, the one great hope in my heart being that Sir 
Simon would not discover my appointment to the 
Oiieen of Night before the steamer sailed. I did not . 
know whether he was to accompany his ward, .but': 
that mattered little. If the ship could only get a\tay.' 
without his knowing who the captain was, Aline and •• 
I would have at any rate six clear days togethe£..‘ 
before’ any one -could land at Gibraltar — the fii^st port 
of call. From what Nathan had let -drop I gathered 
that the owners were not anxious to adverse the 
change of captains among the clients, so I thbught 
there was every chance of gaining my object. 


so THE : QUEEN OF NIGHT. 

The testimonial of the Flower Line proved satis-; 
factory'fb Nathan, and now here I was, on the da^ 
!,after the events recorded in the previous chapter, 
taking my first view of the “floating palace,” as the 
advertisements called it, that had been committed to 
my charge. I had hurried down to the Docks th?' 
moment the letter had been approved and the 
appointment ratified. The little Jew had given me 
a note of introduction to the surgeon of the ship— 
•Dr. Zavertal — ^whom he said I should find living on 

# V* ^ ■ 

board,' and he further admonished me to get on as 
well as I could with the doctor, as the medico of a 
vessel frequented-" largely by invalids , in quest? of 
health was necessarily an important personage. . 

“You will find him a nice-spoken, easy shentleman 
to sail with, but you had better let him have his rray 
in anything outside the navigation of the ship," 
.Nathan had said on handing the letter, and then he 
.‘had emphasised the words by adding significantly, 
“ Them’s imtriictioiis, remember.” ‘ 

. As there ' still rpmained nearly a week before the 
.date, .of departure, no signs of bustle or activity were 
' as .yet apparent on the steamer, which lay alongside 
■-the, wharf -with her gang-plank out, and only one or 
two men visible on deck engaged in polishing and 
painting. Nathan had told me that the main por- 
tion of the crew would not be shipped till two days 
before , sailing, and that I should only find on 
board the officers and a few permanent hands who 
were retaine<3._ to keep things ship-shape. Even the 
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•business of taking in the stores- had not jet com- 
■’^’enced. 

Having satisfied myself with a general view of the 
vessel, I picked my way towards her across the 
lumber-strewn quay, and I was about to step on to 
-ft-he gang-plank when for the third time the uneasy 
fueling that had moved me in the office of Nathan 
& Co. took hold of me. Instinctively raising my 
eyes, I saw that a man was leaning over the rails 
by the gangway, watching my progress with quiet 
interest. He wore a gold-braided cap with a peak, 
,and from this and his dark-blue .brass-buttoned frock 
.coat I judged him to be one of the officers. That, 
however, was not the cause of the thrill that ran 
through me. Rather was it that the face was the 
face • of the man who had turned and looked at me 
outside the Flower offices in Leadenhall Street, and 
that the eyes were the eyes which had then so vividly, 
recalled the mysterious slits in Nathan’s chart of thfe' 
Black Sea. 

But the strange part of this last meeting — ^nffiether 
it was really the second or the third I could ncjt say 
— ^was that, as his eyes met mine and I returned look^ 
for look, the uneasy feeling left rrie at once, and I 
wondered at myself for ever having entertained it. 
He began beaming at me unth a genial smile of 
good-fellowship that promised the most friendly 
relations, and almost immediately sang out— 

“Step aboard, sir. Welcome to the . Queen ,pf 
Night." • 
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Quickly crossing the plank I found him waiting at ‘ 
the other end to receive me, when he added — 

'i A passenger to view the ship ? ” 

I was dressed in plain clothes, so that the question 
was a perfectly natural one — provided that I had. 
been mistaken about the eyes in the map and that ; 
his presence outside . the Flower offices , had been> 
accidental. There was certainly nothing in his 
demeanour to show that he had ever seen me before 
Of that he was not thoroughly above-board. 

I said. "My name is Forrester — Captain;'. 
Forrester. I have been appointed to command the-' 
ship. I have a letter here for Dr. Zavertal.” . ' 

" My dear Captain, I am delighted to be the first ' 
to receive you,” he said, shaking me warmly .by the’ 
hand. “ I am Dr. Zavertal. Come into my den and 
refresh yourself; or perhaps you would prefer to 
make your tour of inspection first ? ” 

I told him that I should be very, glad to begin with 
a chat, and . he led the way to his deck-cabin amid- 
■ ships, glancing at Nathan’s open letter of introduc- 
tion on the way. The combination of surgery and 
study into which he showed me was, like every other 
portion of the steamer, luxuriously furnished and 
softly upholstered. The walls were match-boarded 
\vith some costly polished wood, and ffie floor was 
thickly carpeted. On the two seaward sides were 
• plate-glass windows instead of the usual circular 
lights. At the fore end were fixed the shelves for 
drugs and medical appliances, while right across the 
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after part of the cabin hung a gorgeous curtain 
'•'shutting pff the doctor’s sleeping apartments: -A 
canary and a couple of gaudy parrakeets twittered 
in gilded cages, and there were bright flowers every- 
where. 

“ Snug quarters, Doctor,” I said, coining to an 
‘.'anchor in a huge club armchair, while he busied 
himself with glasses and decanters. 

“ Yes ; it’s not a bad crib for a struggling medico, 
is it?” he assented jovially. “You see my.depart- 
Ament is the health, happiness, and comfo^f *^of *the 
'^passengers. I couldn’t keep them healthy, happy, 

: and. comfortable if I wasn’t all that myself — so I do 
myself well.” 

“ I can understand that you have your hands full,” 
I replied. “ The doctor on a regular liner hasn’t too 
soft a time of it ; bn a ship full of health-seekers you 
must almost need an assistant.” 

A wink seemed now quite natural to those smiling 
eyes which had struck me witb such a queer chill at 
first, and Doctor Zavertal winked as he' said, “ Oh, 
don’t run away with that idea, Captain. They’re not 
so sick as all . that. Only about ten per cent.' each 
voyage are what you might call invalids, and of them 
not more than half are bad cases. This is a very 
gay ship, I can tell you, Nathan will have said as 
much ? ” ’ 

“Yes ; he seemed to set as much store. on social 
qualities in his skipper as on seamanship'^*’ I replied. 

“Well, hardly that. It is a combination of the 
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two' that is iridispensable in our line of business,”; 
said ‘/Zavertal: “ Old Nathan is a sharp man. If 
ybd’ll allow me to say so, Captain Forrester, I think 
he’s got the article he wants. At any rate, you look 
the part.” ' : 

It crossed my mind that to “look the part’- -was 
about all that would be required of me in the 
character of a Master of the Ceremonies, if what 
the little Jew had told me was correct — that Zavertal 
^feiself- bore the brunt of the entertaining. That 
would;, ’silitVnie very well, for I was never , a lady’s 
man,: t&fiqpld, much social philandering be ex- 

pected of 'ifte niy appointment would; riot be likely 
to be a durable one. - ’ 

“Well, Doctor,” I said, “after all I’lh here to sail 
the ship, and that must- be my first care. I have 'no 
doubt that with you 'to' do the social part I shall be 
able to look it all right.” 

He waved his', hand- deprecatingly, as though 
pleased that I had no intentioii of usurping functions 
which he had been in the habit' of performing"; and 
then for the fraction of a second his eyes hardened, 

■ arid there came into them that peculiar jglint which 
had startled me as he _,stood on the curb in the City 
street. It was as if he shot- one keen glance to 
probe rny honesty of purpose and was satisfied, for 
the look passed and the eyes smiled again. Let me 
say here that though I was this man’s nominal chief 
and he- treated me with proper deference, yet I felt 
froni- file first that his was the influence ^yhich, with 
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the owners and passengers, i£ we' ever, eame' td. a 
' conflict, would prevail. ’ 

We smoked and chatted for half an hour, ahd'tli^n; 
I asked him to show me over the ship and introduce 
me to tlie other officers. To the first proposition he 
agreed with alacrity; the second was out of his 
power, as the three mates were living on shore 
during the steamer's stay in port. The chief officer 
'was expected next day, but at present the ship was 
in charge of the bo’sun. I made the acquaistaficfe 
.of this honest sailor-man, and was conducted .’byltim 
from stem to stern, the result of the ,in'speGl|i6irfeeing 
that .never had I seen a better .found ana -^(^hipped 
vessel,- with more generous owners honestly desifo'us 
of promoting the comfort of the passengers . and 
crew. Doctor Zavertal accompanied me through the 
after part of the ship, but afte^ a while he left me 
with the 'bo’sun, who took advantage of his absencQ 
to fire off a’ volley of eloquence on the benefit of 
serving such a firm as Nathan & Co.- in such a craft 
as the Queen of Night.; ■ 

“Jest a sea-goin’ ’otel, she is,” was the bo’sun's 
verdict. “ Plenty of vittles, lib’ral grog, and every 
one to enjoy theirselves — ^’fore ^the mast and in the 
cabin. It may be kindness of 'art, or it may be the 
way the owners takes to make ’em forget the 
funerals. I don’t say but what it ain’t a bit of both, 
but it makes a live ship anyway.” 

“ To forget the funerals I What on earth do -you 
mean, my man '? ” I exclaimed. ' 
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“ Well, you see, sir,” said the bo’sun, hitching up . 
his trousers, “ there be some as come aboard the 
Queen in search of ’elth as finds the other thing; ' ; 
Bound to be above the average of sea-burials on a • 
craft as is in a manner of speaking a ’elth resort as / 
well as a big yacht. You may have observed; siri''. 
that ’elth-resorts is mostly the pany'dises of -the 
on’elthy.” i 

My bo’sun was evidently a- philosopher, and grue- 
some as was the idea, I could well understand that it 
might not be altogether groundless. There is nothing • 
more depressing than a funeral at sea, and the owners 
would be quite likely to do their best to counteract . ' 
this influence by infusing as much gaiety as possible 
into the life of the ship. But surely, I asked, the 
passengers were not in the habit of dying whole- 
sale ? 

“ Lor bless you, no. Captain,” was the' reassuring 
reply. " Sometimes one, sometimes^ two,'bat never 
more than three or four a voyage. ^ That’s not bad 
out of three or four hundred) ah’d it ain’t always the 
sickest as snuffs it the quickest, neither.” ' 

We made our way aft again along the ' mSin deck, 
taking the engine-room with, it’s siumbenng triple- 
expansion,” ” twin-screw ” gianta' ^H rouiei In pass- 
ing along I could not fail- to be .-struck 'with the 
beautiful fittings of the state-rooms, with the electric 
light and electric bells everywhere, while the cooks' 
quarters with their shining copper' ufensils and coo! 
marble slabs, the great ice-chanabeVs', and '.the ;baiid 
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room, now empty save for rows of uniform coats and 
the bright brass instruments, claimed my admiration 
in'" turn. As for the grand saloon, music-room, and 
smoking-room, though I had sailed in many crack 
liners I had never seen anything to equal the lavish 
•splendour of the decorations in white and gold, the 
costly, pictures, and tasteful harmony of colouring 
that prevailed. 

Mounting to the upper deck, Simmons, the bo’sun, 
showed me my own cabin, which was situated under 
the main-bridge, next the chart-room. It was a 
large, comfortably furnished apartment, having a 
bedstead, instead of a bunk, in a curtained ^cove, and 
good enough for a lady’s boudoir. I had never been 
berthed liked that before, and as I looked at the 
cushioned couches and easy chairs I remember 
feeling positively afraid lest I should grow “soft” 
amid so much' luxury. 

Outside - my jCabin^ .1 dismissed Simmons from 
further attendance, and, went towards .the surgery^ 
to take leave of Do'ctor Zavertal before quitting the 
ship. Approaching his- cabin from forward, I had 
to step on sevexal .coils-of rope that had not yet been 
stowed, and ^theG.e- so deadened my footfall that I 
reached the-d.oo'r. \vith6ut ^ving any warning sound. 
Owing to .this cause I overheard a few words of 
ccnversati CIV .which 1 now know were not intended 

for my ears;. L'.; ■ 

“ If this cursed, American really means to go the 
trip I- shonid indeed' be glad to have you mtli me,” 
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Doctor Zavertal was saying. “But how about yc^ur 
schemes for the subsequent voyage ? “ 

“They would have to go by tlie board for this' 
once,” came -the reply, in a well-modulated, gentle- 
manly voice. “ We have done so well that we (^u 
afford to \pse our special profits on one trip. “ Wfitft 
Aye Can’l.^fford to do is to take risks.” ' ' 

' ■■ *At this point I stepped into the cabin, and found 
the doctor •with a tall, finely-built fellow, who had 
apparently not long arrived, for he stood just inside 
the door and was in the act of removing his glpves. 
Neither he nor the doctor showed any apprehension 
of h’avi'hgbeen overheard, but the latter said quickly-r- 
“Afi, so you have completed the round of - the 
ship, Captain? This gentleman, Mr.— thank 'you, I 
did riot quite catch the name — Mr. Vizard, is a p.os- 
sible passenger, and has come to have a look at our 
accommodation.” ' . • ' 

‘1 r hope hewill be as pleased with it as I have 
Ijeen,” I replied, bowing to the stranger. 

“This is Cap’tain Forrester, who has just been 

t- ' * 

• appointed to the command,” explained Zavertal. 

‘ Mr. Vizard had been regarding me with a rather 
critical stare, but on the introduction being made 
mutual he smiled politely and remarked that he 
hoped to have a pleasant vo^'age in the-Oueeti 
■ under my. auspices. I made thb proper sort of reply, 
and-, having arranged to take up my abode on tlie 
steamer on the following day, I bade them both good- 
day, and went ashore. ' • 
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. ) - . •> * * 

‘f.Biit why,” I asked myseE, as I passed through 
the dock gates, “did Zavertal hesitate in giving 
Vizard’s name — as though to convey the impression 
that it was unknown to him ? ” 

. The answer was beyond me, for I was ready to 
swear .that they were not strangers to each. 'other. 
Vizard -was the man who had been, with Zavmal Hnl- 
Leddenhall Street on the previous day. And who Avas 
“ the cursed American,” and what did “ risks ” and 
“ special profits ” mean ? 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MISSING PASSENGERS. 

- ‘ t 

The day appointed for the departure of the Qiieeii 
Night broke fair and sunny, and the hour of noon- 
found us all in trim to receive the passengers. A-., 
crew fit for a man-of-war had been shipped, the 
steward’s department was in full working order 
under its permanent chief, and the storerooms were 
crammed with all the delicacies in and out of seasson. 
There was little of the bustle customary on the sail- 
ing of a big steamer — first because we carried no 
cargo, and secondly because there was no heavy 
baggage to be shipped. A cabin-trunk or two 
generally sufficed each passenger for the six weeks’ 
cruise, and these they brought with them. 

We were not due to warp out of dock till tliree, 
but the first-comers began to arrive in time for the 
luncheon that had been announced as ready for pas- 
sengers and their friends at one o’clock in the grand 
saloon. As captain of the ship it was beneath my 
dignity to receive our guests in person as they came 
"oh board, but Doctor Zavertal was literally a “ host in 

6o 
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himself,” welcoming, assisting, and directing every 
one — a duty in which he was ably assisted by the 
purser and stewards. This arrangement suited me 
admirably. I had ascertained from the passenger- 
list that Sir Simon Crawshay had not booked a 
passage for himself. Aline ha\ing for a travelling- 
companion a certain Mrs. Brinkworth, of whom ! , 
had never heard. But there was the chance that the 
baronet would accompany his ward to the steamer 
for the purpose of seeing her off, and my great fear 
..was lest he should take her ashore again and forfeit 
-her passage on finding that I was in command of the . 

' ship. 

To obviate any such discovery I kept,, my own 
room while the passengers were arriving, and it was 
fortunate that circumstances favoured my doing so , 
without attracting attention. Apart from the fact 
that the doctor was making himself so useful, I had 
a reasonable excuse for remaining out of sight in the 
necessity of sticking to my desk for the signing of 
reports and orders, as well as of holding an interview 
with Nathan to receive final instructions. There 
would be nothing to call me to the bridge till the beU 
rang “ all clear.” 

The windows of the captain’s room gave a clear 
view of the quay-side and of the gangway, and you 
may be sure that never on dark and dirty night did 
I keep a sharper look-out than I did for my girl’s 
sweet face that da5^ Like most good things she was 
” lang o! cornin’.” Troops of-smart people thronged 
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gaily over the plank to the gangwa}’’ where our 
courteous purser stood to check the passenger-list, 
the popping of champagne corks from the saloon 
told that the farewell luncheon had begun, but as yet 
there, was no sign of .Aline. Presently Nathan’s 
shambling footsteps were, heard outside, and he 
entered my cabin to furnish .me with a list of places 
' where' ! was to coal and of the firms I was to deal 
with, and I had hard work .to give him nty attention 
and to watch the gahg\vay at the same time. ' ' 
He was sitting by my side at the cabin table witfi 
. his, papers before him, einphasising his instructions' 
with the tip of a strong cigar, which served the double 
purpose of a pointer. His ferrety eyes shifted from 
the paper to- ‘my' face and back again perpetually, 
noting whether or no I understood his points. It 
was while he was searching for some particulars 
relating to.^his agent at Malta that my heart bounded 
at the, sight of Aline coming across the gang-plank, 
follotyed by a good-looking, ladylike woman of about 
thirty. I had barely time to notice that my girl 
looked pale and sad, and to indulge -the glad hope 
that, . rather than to illness, it was ' due to a cause 
which would soon be dissipated, when a wheezing 
chuckle at my elbow- recalled me to the desirability 
‘^)f' conceahng my-emotions. I was half afraid that I 
'had not done' so, for Nathan was regarding me with 
.•a sardonic leer. 

: ' M • i 

• “ I see that you are an admirer of female beautyj 

any gay captain,” he said, 'glancing significantly to-’ 

i. - * - ■ ' 
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wards the gangway ; “ or perhaps you have met that 
charming young creature before ? ” 

“ A little of each, sir,” I replied, with assumed in- 
difference. “ I know a pretty face when I see one, 
and I think I. have some slight acquaintance with the 
'^oung lady who has just' come aboard. That is,” I 
vadded, "if I am right in recognising her .as a Miss 
Qhallenor, the ward of Sir Simon Crawshay.” v ; 
'^'^Nathan shrugged his shoulders with an air of un- 
.Cphcern, but he still kept his eyes on mine as he 
. hfiswered : “Mosh hkely that is her. A shentleman 
■jiamed Sir Simon Crawshay has booked passages foj . 
two ladies, I know. Ah, well. Captain,” he -con- 
tinued, relaxing his gaze at last, “ you had, better 
make hay while the sun shines. Sir Simon will not 
be on board to shpoil shport.” ; - 

He evinced no curiosity as to where and when I 
had first met Miss Challenor, and we resumed our 
business. Now that I was assured of- Sit Simon’s 
absence I was able to give my owner an -tindivided 
attention, with the result 'that the remaining matters 
were quickly disposed of and Nathan left the cabin. 
He had scarcely gone when the chief officer, Mr. 
McIntyre, came to tell me that the pilot was aboard. , 
I gave orders for the first bell to be rung to begin tO/, 
clear the ship of passengers' friends, and then went; 
up on to the bridge to direct the preparations for*, 
warping out. After a few words with the pilo.t and 
mates, I turned to scan the deck below- for Aline. I 
was rewarded at once. She was standing with h^ 
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back to the side farthest from the quay,, 

quite alone, and watching, with what I thought was' 
a wistful 'interest, the first departures for the shore.; 

d^chief offic^ th’atd had caught sight of. 
sGt/sil^rienciV'^hd^th■St■ -U would- be back directly, I 
hurried from the'bridge an'd went Mt to where Aline' 
stood. Never shall I forget the look' of glad wonder 
with which she;;s^rteddd me asltsoftly spoke her 
. name arid she, realised' t>y the 'smart- uniform I was 
wearing that"i-'wis];'pvobably,‘as she-haiv.ely put it,', 
“going too.” Let' me- be- -excused -from recording 
the few words in which i confifniecf, that happy sur- 
mise, ahd those with which she received the news'.- 
Most of the people -vvere still down in the saloon, 
doing justice to the farewell luncheon, and those on 
deck were busy with their own affairs, so that our 
meeting was more private than might have been 
expected in such a place. 

“And now, dearest, what is this' that Sir Simon 
tells me of your ill-health ? ” I asked, when I had 
briefly e.xplained my position on the Queen of Night. 
“ I thought you were looking a little sad just now, but 
-■3''OU do not by any means justify the poor account he 
gave of you.” 

“ There is absolutely nothing the matter witli me, 
Cyril,” she replied. “ If I looked sad, the cause of it is 
all gone now. I was regretting having to leave England 
without seeing you, but the last few minutes have 
-changed the prospect of the voyage into a. dream of 
delight.” 
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“-But your guardian must have, had; some, grounds 
for making such a statement, surely ? ” I ;persisted, 
foough my anxietf \yas neayly.quellefo 
truth of herpwh JVCcbunt'Of;_herseri.::siN^‘S\{^'4^^ 
sadness, had left her .face she; was, again the picture 
bf radiant health.,,. . , 

“ Oh, I expect* the wish, wasVfather to .the thought,” 
she said • lightiy. Sir, Simon kept, ‘harping • on’ nQr 
pallor and - want ..of ,;appetiteT-:tv/o .'*ufter • fictions — so 
long that TalmqSt.b’egah tdl believe in them myself. 

Do you know- what. I- think his real motive was in . 
sending me on this trip ? ” 

'■ “No : tell me,” I said. 

“ I believe he suspected that there was something 
between us, and that he wanted to get me out of the 
ivay before your return,” Aline said. “ The steamer 
would have sailed a week ago, I am told, if they had 
found a new captain sooner. To think tliat it should 
be .you ! ” 

“ Well, if that was his game. Sir Simon has been 
fairly sold,” I laughed. “ And now, dearest, I niust 
run away. The skipper of a boat of this size has,-, 
plenty to do on leaving port, and I may not see much' 
af you for the next twenty-four hours. One question, 
though, who is your companion ? ” 

“She is a Mrs. Brinlcworth— Ella her Christian, 
aame is, and I call her by it already,” was the reply. 

“ My guardian engaged her specially to chaperon me .. 
on this trip — through an advertisement, I believe. I 
have only known her three days, but I like her much. 
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She has been unhappy, in her married life — poor 
thing.” 

“ Do you trust her well enough to tell her of our 
engagement ? ” I asked, with a keen appreciation of 
the value of a friendly chaperon during the voyaged ^ 

“I have not told her yet, but I shall soon, see,”^ 
Aline said, as, nodding gaily, she dismissed me: to' my 
,dutips. . " S- 

■ - •• It-’wa’s time to finally clear the ship of strangers, 
and as soon as' I reached the bridge I gave orders for 
the last warning bell to be rung. The lingerers at 
.the saloon table came streaming up on deck, and the 
cjowd quickly thinned as the friends and relatives of- 
our passengers went streaming on to the quay. It 
was a festive scene, resembling more the close of 
some social function than the departure of a great 
steamer. The sadness of farewell so noticeable when 
a regular liner starts for a distant port was entirely 
absent in the case of a six-v/eeks’ pleasure-cruise. 

At last the chief officer reported “ All clear,” and I 
\va^ about to order " In gang-plank,” when the purser 
■came running to the bridge ladder and announced 
: that two passengers who had booked had not arrived. 
’One was a Mr. Franklin Kennard of the United 
States, and the other Mr. Gaston Vizard of Park 
Lane. Would I wait for them ? 

■='In the rush and bustle of the past week I had 
^almost forgotten the American who had appeared 
while I was waiting ip; Nathan’s office, and who had 
had the curious rencontre on the stairs, with some 
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unknown individual as he left. Vizard, of course, I 
remembered as the man whom I had seen on two 
occasions — once in Leadenhall Street, and again 
when I first came to see the ship. I was too busy to 
;be struck with the coincidence that the only two 
intending passengers, besides Aline, of whom I had 
any previous knowledge, and both so far as I knew 
entirely unconnected with each other, should, haye 
failed to embark. All my mind was concentrated. dn‘ • 
getting the ship away as quickly as possible,' and' • 
khowing that Zavertal was practically in charge of 
the passengers and would be aware whether any J> 
special circumstances called on me to wait for the 
two truants, I ran down to consult him. 

In the last few days while living on board I had 
got very chummy with the Doctor ; and, deciding to 
draw the “ home cover ” first, though hardly expect- ■ 
ing to find him there, I did not hesitate in my haste 
to open the door of his cabin without kno.cking. 
Judge tlien of my surprise when, crossing' the thres- 
hold, I not only heard Zavertal’s voice but, as I tlidught, . 
that of Mr. Vizard, who I had just been informed was 
not on the ship. Opening the door smartly I was 
still more astonished to see the doctor, quite alone,' 
engaged in unpacking a parcel of drugs. 

“I thought I heard Mr. Vizard’s voice,” I said, 
looking round blankly. - 2’., • =' . 

“Did you, Captain?” said Zavertal, looking ^ up" 
with his usual friendly smile. “ I expect he is some- ' 
where around on deck then.” . . 
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" No,” I answered ; " I didn't see any one outside. 

I came to sa)' that the purser reports him as not 
on board. Also another passenger who booked — ’ 
a Mr. Kennard — has not turned up. What is the 
custom in such cases ? Shall we give them a little 
law ? ” 

“Well,” said the doctor, in the confidentially re- 
spectful tone of a subordinate who desires to be 
really helpful, “ that is for you to decide, sir ; but if 
I may advise you in my private capacity, I should say 
not. The owners won't be inclined to blame you for ■ 
a couple of forfeited passages, seeing that there will 
be two mouths less to fill. It has happened before, • 
and the last captain never waited.” 

“ That settles it then,” I exclaimed, and returning 
to the bridge I gave the word to close the gangrvay 
and warp out of dock. So sure was I of having heard 
Vizard's voice that I suspected the doctor of a prac- 
tical joke,' and I was strengthened in the idea by 
having noticed a tremulous motion in the curtain that 
screened the bed-place from the surgery. I fully 
expected that Vizard, if not Kennard as well, would 
put in an appearance the first time the gong sounded 
for a meal. 

But it was not so. Owing to the difficult naviga- 
tion at the mouth of the river I had to stick to the 
bridge that night, and was unable to join the company 
in the saloon. After the meal was over, however, I 
sent for the purser and inquired if anything had been 
seen of either Mr. Kennard or Mr. Vizard. 
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, "No, sir/' was the reply ; “ they are certainly not 
in the ship. Their cabins are unoccupied, and they 
were not at dinner. I have ticked them off as 
‘ forfeits.' ” 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE DOCTOR’S FIRST PATIENT. , 

It was not till noon on the day after leaving port, 
?when we were well down Channel at the back of 
the Isle of Wight, that I felt justified in handing 
over the care of the ship to the chief officer and 
■in quitting, the bridge. The day was firie,’and the 
.sea as calm as a duck-pond, so that nearly all the 
jjiassengeri] were- on deck ■ enjoying the fresh salt 
.•.;aiJ{^ and 'busily engaged in forming new friendships 
which'shduici' last through the cruise. Already there 
wfece signs. that one or two promising flirtations had 
arisen. The weather'’had tempted the ladies to put 
on their brightest summer costumes, every one- had 
left their worries behind, and the scene was one 
of light laughter and brilliant colour. 

I went first to my room to remove the traces of ' 
the long night watch and change my clothes. Having 
made' my toilet I strolled aft, and soon found myself 
doing the civil to the best of my ability to the various 
groups under the awning, purposely abstaining from 
-seeking Ahne at, first. - It was no part of my plan to 
make her conspicuous, oj* to attract to her the gossip . 
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which takes root so. easily on shipboard. Zavertal 
was there, apparently in his element, introducing, 
advising, amusing— all in a breath— and as soon as 
he noticed my presence I saw that he was making 
the. most of it. The words “the Captain” are 
magical ones at sea, and the owner of the title is an 
object of interest to all his nominal subjects to a quite 
unmerited degree. 

“The captain — Captain Forrester,” I heard the 
doctor murmur in a deferential whisper, as I 
approached a bevy of smart folk congregated round 
an old gentleman seated in a deck-chair, who seemed 
to be telling funny stories. Zavertal’s announcemeftit ' 
caused alF.eyes to be turned on me, and he proceeded ■ 
aloud — > ' . ' ■ 

“ Good morning, sir. You have, had a long spell 
of work while the rest of us have been- flaying and 
sleeping, I am afraid.” - _ *’ 1“ 

I returned his greeting, and, assuming the airs of a 
veteran skipper, I remarked ,that it was ailways my 
practice to take charge of the ship myself while in 
sight of land. Then I asked to be introduced to the 
other people around, and he pronounced a string of 
names, all immaterial to this story, though I got to be 
familiar enough with most of them in the next week 
or two. I do not know whether it was by intention, 
but Zavertal omitted to mention the old gentleman in 
the deck-chair, who promptly put on an expression 
of comic resentment. . • • 

“Why should you pass trie over, Doctor,” he pro- 
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tested in a distinct American accent. “ I guess you 
think my yarns would keep the captain from his duty, 
and that it would be safer for all parties if he didn’t 
know me.” 

Zavertal looked at him, smiling with his lips ;, but, 
though the glance was not directed at me -and I 
could not therefore be certain, I fancied that -the 
cold glint was in his ej^es as he answered — / • > 

“ I am quite sure, sir, it would be very mucd safer 
if you always prove as amusing — to at any rate — 
as you have this morning, though that was not really, 
the reason why I was so rude as to fail to introduce, 
you to the captain. The fact is, I am sorry.’ to have 
to confess that you are one of the very few passengers 
whose names I am not yet quite certain about.” 

Was it that there was a half-tone in Zavertal’s voice 
that suggested to me some subtle meaning in his 
words, or was it only that instinct was beginning 
to teach me to look for such imconsciously ? I 
cannot say truly even now, but I know that the 
thought crossed my mind and caused me to pay 
closer attention to him whom he addressed. The 
passenger in the deck-chair, as I have said, was 
old,- his appearance being that of seventy at least, 
even allo.wing for a liberal discount due to his lively 
briskness of manner. I had come across the type 
many times before in many ships, the gay " old - 
dog” of a passenger- who prefers j'oung society of 
both sexes, and attracts it to" himself by a pleasing 
personality and a fund of anecdote. . This particular 
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specimen had a rubicund face shining, like a setting 
:sun, amid luxuriant masses of snow-white hair ; his 
■bright eyes twinkled humorously ; and he was dressed, 
rather young for his age, in a well-cut suit of light 
dittos surmounted by a white Panama straw hat. 

If. there was any hidden meaning in the doctor’s 
speech, the snowy-haired passenger showed no sign 
of suspecting it. Raising his hat lightly, more 
especially to me, but so as to include the general 
company, he said — 

“ Emerson C. Waldo, sir, is my name — General 
< Waldo, _ late of the United States Cavalry — on a 
Yurrup tour for the benefit of health and education. 
I reckon I’ve powerfully neglected both, sir, in my 
time, having mostly spent my life in fighting Indians 
on the plains.” ' . , 

“Well, General,” I said, “ I hope that you will m^^ie 
up for lost time, and get all the arrears of enjoyment 
due to you on the Queen of Night. It’s not in the 
contract, but we mean to give you fine weather, 
siriooth seas, and, when we get down south, blue 
skies — if we can. We start fair anyhow.” 

I remained chatting a minute or two, and when I. 
moved away, Zavertal separated from the" group and 
joined me in a promenade of the deck. 

“ You have been so occupied, sir, that I have got 
the start of you with the passengers,” he said. “ I 
may- as . well take the opportunity of posting you 
in what I have picked up. They are an average 
lot.” 
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“Many invalids?” I asked,with a vivid remembrance 
of the bo’sun’s reference to “ sea-funerals.” Though 
my question seemed almost silly amid that scene of 
gaiety and robust health. 

“A few, but not many serious cases. There, though 
you might not think it, is one of them,” the doctor 
replied, pointing to a happy-looking, chubby-faced 
. boy of fourteen who was amusing some of the elders 
by'^skylarking on the lower ratlins. “That is the' 
young Earl pf Darranmore, who, if he ever attains 
. his majority, will possess a rent-roll of forty thousand 
a year. I fear that the lad is doomed^ though — ^heart 
complications;’! .^d,Zavertai ijghpd sympathetically 
as we w'^'^d6dvfpi‘^anotKpr_%irq^,'^ 

‘“That-is ,h^d.l.trie's,"Tsaid. - “Ate there any others 
about \v^bm>youtare.anxioiis ?V’ ■ 

“;7^ere’s,,a, man - Called. jpesmbnd Orlebar whom I 
if .v/e'-ishaU bring home again. He has gone 
^ tha-pacfe apld. got himself ..’into a generally played-out 
condition.^' There , he is-^^sitting wrapped up on the 
other- sidept the' deckjajid' indulging in his old games 
to; the, last, .. I spe.”'./. ^ ■ 

• ■ Fplltnving the direction of his glance, I saw a thin, 
i^llDwdacect .manbf forty, wearing a thick plaid ulster 
4nii;'j>f’opbedVhp'-.with pillows on a portable bamboo 
•,Ioun'geVv'Aste>yard had just broughthim a mahogany- 
■cplduredjbrandy and soda, and Mr. Orlebar’s efforts 
■‘to .take the^glass from the tray into his, shaking hands 
■tyere .painful to witness. There ^yas no doubt about 
■•th|s .passenger’s jllness. 
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'■'Poor beggar,” I said. “And does that complete 
,the list of dangerous cases ? ” 

“ Of, the really dangerous ones, yes,” replied 
Zavertal. “ There are one or two other patients 
who came to me with bad reports from their rela- 
iions :pr private medical attendants, but I see no 
-reason to be apprehensive about any of them — 
.except perhaps one.” 

'“Who is that?” I asked, somewhat carelessly'; 1 
;fear, as we reached the limit of our promenade At ’the 
•stem. . Facing about, we both turned -iaWards to each 
other, so that* aSiZayei tcil. answe:;ed my question, his 
eyes for a mom’ght dwelt, ;pa mine-;, ..Again they- had 
that strange glititi V 

“She is a Mis^ Cballehdrd’ jvhs^hedf4.plS’''ft 
startled me, that it Wpuld'Iiay^-Been' on his 

nrpf^nrlfirl ''nriiirp 'tfci 


.f- ' , * f f M * ' 

“Yes, in a way I may;;be'$aid;^d'hc’.Ye,da-yed -her 
life,” I replied, and seeing 'hd rfeasbn forfurther' con- 
cealing a fact which waS:'sure .to'-'get ‘hbr^d in -the 
ship, I briefly narrated the cir’chmstinceS/.ohfyVsup-, 
pressing' my present relations, -with = ;Aiine" 
surely,” I concluded, “ there miist be\sQnie>:ih«&liA’ 
about -,the ' state of Miss Challendi;’'svhiealthy;:'', t 
a few, words with her yesterday,, and': ’she-TapgiJeid' 
at tlie idea of -there being anything ;th'e .rnatler- ■jvith- 
hen” ^ 

We turned again, and again I metfhe ddctqPs^/gv^^fe' 
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piercing me from out of a face that smiled with sad 
benevolence in ever)^ feature but the eyes. “The old 
story,” he said, sympathetically. “ Every one concedes 
the danger but the patient herself. I have not been ; 
called on to examine her yet, but her guardian wrote 
that it was an almost hopeless case of .pulmonary - 
pthisis. I presume her friends thought it un-.: 
necessary to frighten the poor girl by letting her ■ 
kuo.w the nature and extent of her malady.' How.-: 
ever, as you take a very natural interest in her; ! will', 
observe closely and let you know in a day or twb;t 
Excuse me, but I think I am wanted — and, Captain,' 
if you will allow me to advise, you will turn in for a 
spell. Your night-watch has taken it out of you, and 
you look as if you needed rest.” 

Needed rest ! As he left my side to go to some one' 
who was beckoning to him, the sun seemed to be 
blotted out, and the voices and laughter around 
made a horrid blur in my ears like the “racing” 
of machinery when the main-shaft breaks. To 
think that Aline — ray sweet Aline in the heyday of 
her youth and beauty, and in the height of our new- 
found happiness — ^was dying of consumption. . Then 
gradually the weight of sudden oppression was lifted, 
and, .reaction setting in, I would not, could not, believe 
that the trouble existed at all. I recalled what Aline 
had said about the “wish being fatlier to the thought” 
with Sir Simon,, and I began to suspect that he had, 
imagined what, probably from interested motives, he 
desired to become a reality. It was the first inkling 
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of the truth, but how far short of it the events to be 
related must show. 

The wind was light and steady from the east, and 
th'e- glass high. We were clanking down Channel at 
ah easy sixteen knots, with the massive front of the 
Mainbench cliffs ghstening white in the sunlight five 
miles' away on the starboard beam. There was 
nbthmg to keep me on deck, and having satisfactorily 
.explained away the cause of my anxiety, I decided 
•.td'take Zavertal’s advice and turn in till dinner-tinife, 
{leaving him to do the honours at the luncheon-table. 
•In going to my room I had to pass the spot where 
Mr. Orlebar’s lounge was placed, and just as I was 
approaching it I met Aline’s chaperon, as yet unknown 
to-me, coming along the deck alone from the opposite 
'direction. The sick man caught sight of her while 
I was within two feet of him, and the effect of her 
appearance upon him was as inexplicable as it was 
sudden. His shaking fingers dropped the now empty 
glass with a crash upon the deck, and I distinctly 
heard him murmur — 

"My God! It’s Ella.” 

; .The recognition, if such it was to prove, did not 
appear to be mutual. Mrs. Brinkworth’s attention 
Avas of course attracted by the falling glass, and she 
looked at the occupant of the lounge, but beyond a 
shght flush and a fleeting expression of disgust, which 
might very naturally have been called up by Orlebar’s 
repulsive, drink-sodden features, no sign of kno\ving 
him escaped her. She passed on, stately and unmoved. 
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to the after-part of the deck, where I had' no: doufjt- 
.that Aline was waiting for her. . i. ' 

tr had seen too many chance meetings on shipboard 
for the incident to make any impression on me j and 
I should have dismissed it altogether from my mind 
if one of the parties to it had not been so intimately 
connected with Aline. As it was, I merely noted it 
mentally for future inquiry, in the event of anything 
• tending to show that Orlebar’s presence on the ship 
would cause annoyance to a lady Avho had already 
won my dear girl’s regard. .. : 

After a good sleep I awoke refreshed, and comforted 
with the reflection that, after all, beyond specifying 
■- the nature of her imaginary illness, Zavertal had ready 
said nothing more than Aline herself to confirm Sir 
Simon Crawshay’s estimate of her health. The doctor 
"had -not examined her chest, and his statemeritvtjus 
based on nothing more substantial than a second-hand 
opinion which was probably all moonshine. I dressed, 
therefore, with every anticipation of a pleasant even- 
ing, and after a short visit to the bridge to see thai 
all was right, I went down and mingled with the 
passengers, eventually making my way to where 
Aline was sitting with Mrs. Brinlcworth. 

I have the instinct, common to most people; oi 
knowing a friend from an enemy at first sight, 'anc 
something told me from that moment that the quiet 
• sad-faced woman was Aline’s friend and therefore 
mine. I think she had already guessed our secret 
but, if not, she had every opportunity of doing so ir 
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the cheery haE-hour we threfe spent together before 
the first gong sounded for dinner. We lovers were- 
tbo.'confident in the future and in the freedom whTch 
Mine’s majority would bring her in a few months to 
affect more reserv^e than etiquette demanded in public. 
The' shy and sentimental stage of courtship had been 
got over in the old Dahlia, and there was a very frank 
understanding between us. 

. When I sat down presently to preside, for the first* 

•' time, in the saloon, I found that I had General Waldo 
for my left-hand neighbour, and on the other side an 
ancient dowager — Lady Carberry — who took the place 
of. honour by right of her title. Aline and Mrs. 
Brihliworth were seated at my table, but some way' 
down, and too far off for sustained conversation with 
' &em. Parallel with mine was another ‘table,- at the 
head of which Doctor Zavertal presided, with the ^ 
little Earl of Darranmore and the latter’s tutor on 
one hand, and a financial magnate and his wife on 
the other. Mr. Desmond Orlebar was also placed at 
the doctor’s table, but some half-dozen seats away. 
The “ Captain’s table ” of course accommodated those 
who were or considered themselves the elite of the' 
ship, and it was not till I found myself at the head of 
the brilliant, assemblage, and the most ■ deferred-to 
; personage in it, that I appreciated Nathan’s com- 
pliment- iii selecting me for &e job. 

Dinner proceeded gaily, and I worked hard to make 
up for lost time in cultivating, friendly relations with 
.the passengers. ■ General Waldo kept our end of the 
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table in a constant roar of laughter with comic 
descriptions of Western life, at which even the 
starchy old lady on my right had to unbend, and" 
by the time dessert was reached I concluded that 
the social part of my duty was easier than I had 
expected. Things were going equally smoothly at 
the other table, where, with his quips and cranks, 
the young Earl was evidently establishing himself a 
general favourite. The interest in the merry youngster 
even spread to our table, his boyish laughter at 
Zavertal’s good-humoured sallies causing many heads ^ 
to be turned to look at him. General Waldo, who-, 
could see him as he sat, seemed to watch him un- 
ceasingly with the sympathetic attention due to a 
kindred spirit. 

Suddenly, as the ladies were beginning to leave 
the saloon, Waldo plucked me by the sleeve and 
exclaimed — 

“ Thunder, Captain ! The swell of the ocean ought 
to be Idnder to the swell on the ocean. Wliat’s up 
with our young aristocrat yonder ? ” 

I thought at first that the veteran was merely 
craclung one of his copious wheeXes, but I looked 
round to the head of the other table, and sure 
enough there was the Earl of Darranmore leaning 
back in his chair and gone deathly white, while, 
Zavertal had risen and was deftly unbuttoning the 
boy’s collar with one hand and feeling his pulse with 
the other. The night was dead calm, and, save for 
the slight tremor caused by the pulsing .of the 
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engines, the ship was as steady as a church. 
'Waldo’s suggestion of sea-sickness seemed, there- 
'. 'fore, wide of the mark, and I recollected what the 
^'doctor had said of the lad’s weak heart in the 
' morning. 

- , - At Zaveftal’s bidding a couple of assistant-stewards 
lifted the young earl’s limp form and bore it away 
to his state-room, the doctor himself following, but' 
, pausing as he passed out to say to me — 

“It is only a faint. He will be all right to-morrow, 
ibut I fear this confirms the report I had of him — 
;poor little chap,” And Zavertal hurried away, 
tapping his broad waistcoat in the region of the 
heart, and repeating again — “ Poor little chap.” 

The tables were already pretty well thinned, and 
in a'.cpiiple of minutes the incident was forgotten by 
such as remained, Waldo resuming the thread of a 
yarn, in which he had been interrupted, about a 
Texan horse-thief, scoring all his points, bringing 
the story to a close, and thoroughly enjoying the 
applause that greeted the climax. For a moment 
or two he sat as though meditating a fresh narrative, 
then suddenly, jumped up and exclaimed — 

“ Pineapple, by, Jove ! I guess I’m a whale on 
pineapple,” and before I could tell him that the 
.^steward should bring him some he had crossed over 
to the now vacant table , where Lord Darranmore 
had been sitting, and had seized a dish of the fruit 
that was there, coming back; \vith it to his own 
place. 
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As he resumed his seat he looked at me, for the 
fraction of a second all the babbling fun in his face 
changed to stern scrutiny, and in that brief steadfast 
gaze remembrance came to me of some one quite' 
different whom I had seen before — of Kennard, ithq . 
American visitor to Nathan’s office, who had forfeited 
his passage. The hkeness was one of expression. only, 

• and was gone hke a flash, as with one of his jokes 
Waldo set to upon the pineapple with a relish that 
justified his eagerness to' secure it. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE STOWAWAY. 

The next morning every one was glad to hear that 
^.'Zavertal’s prediction had been verified, and that Lord 
‘Darranmore was not much the worse for his faint 
at the dinner- table. It got to be generally known 
throughout the ship that the boy’s heart was affected ; 
,and vvhen he came on dech during the morning, 
Idoking.pale and seedy, he became the .victim of a 
uniyers'al sympathy which didn’t best please him. 

“ It’s all rot,” was his indignant reply when I met 
him and remarked that he would have to “ go easy ” . 
and take care of himself. “ There’s nothing the 
matter with me — at least, I never had anything the 
matter before. .1 expect I had too much' of that 
meringue cream.” i 

The weather continued fine and sunny, with just 
enough breeze .• to revive the jaded among the 
'^ssengers without making them uncomfortable. 
Being novv clear of the Channel, my presence pn &e 
bridge was seldom required, and I contrived to have 
several delightful chats with Aline^ Mrs. Briiikworth 
discreetly making opportunities for a portion of them 
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to be tete-a-tete. At the same time I did not allow 
my love affair to obscure my duties to the other 
passengers, and I worked hard to add to the general 
5-acht-like life on board. All sorts of amusements in 
the musical and theatrical line were being projected, 
the doctor showing untiring energ)’- in discovering 
amateur talent where it might least have been 
expected. He even laid an embargo on General 
Waldo to give a character recitation from Rip -Van 
Winkle at a variety entertainment that he i -was 
planning for the succeeding night. The Yankee 
veteran was discussing Zavertal’s enterprise in- a 
constitutional we took together before tiffin. 

“ Wonderful pushing flUow this doctor .of yours. 
Captain,” he said, as we paced the deck. . "You 'and 
he are just cut out for running a marine hydropaAm 
show like this. He’s an old partner of ypufSj^.r' 
reckon.” 

“ On the contrary, I’ve only known him a week,” 
I replied. “ This is mj^ first voyage in the Queen, 
you must remember.” 

“Ah, but friend Zavertal hasn’t always been at this 
game, I opine,” returned Waldo, -with an impatient 
. gesture and one of his quizzical glances. " You can 
bet he quahfied in a -wider school than this. I guessed 
,you might have pulled together previously.” - . 

■ “ No, General, I ' said, wondering a little at his 
persistence after my first denial. “ The doctor and 
I are quite new acquaintances, though I must say 
that I hope we shall one day be old ones. He is a 
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pleasant companion to sail with, and about the best 
man for the berth of ship’s-surgeon I ever came 
across.” ■ • 

.• “A responsible position — that of ship’s doctor,” 
remarked Waldo, more thoughtfully than as yet I 
had;heard him speak. “ It entails the power of life 
and death — the perfectly unchecked power of life 
and death.” 

, On the top of this conversation I was rather amused 
when Zavertal on the same afternoon took an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Waldo to me from much the 
same point of view. 

“Fine specimen of the globe-trotting American, 
that neighbour of yours at the saloon table,” he said. 

“ You and he seem to hit it off together uncommonly 
.welh.sir.^’ 

Ohj he is all right — up to date,” I repUed.' 

“ Perhaps one might get bored in time with his 
everlasting yarns of Western life.” ' 

“ I thought you might have met him before — you 
seemed so friendly,” Zavertal said, in the careless 
tone. of one who really wants to know. 

“No, I never saw the General before on sea or 
land,” I said. “ He is not the sort of man one \yould' 
forget either. - He has a peculiarity. He strikes me 
as being a little more.-' twangy ’ than most Americans 
of his class nowadays.” • 

“ You .are. right,’-’ replied the doctor, “and it , is" 
bound to'be genuine. . That is about the only thing 
an American wouldn’t exaggerate purposely.” 
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■ I had got pretty intimate with Zavertal during the 
four or five days we spent together before the ship 
sailed. I had told him of the American, Kennard, 
who, had called at Nathan’s office while I was, 
■•'waiting to be engaged, and I had since discussed-, 
with him his strange forfeiture of his passage, Zavertal 
ifemarking playfully that perhaps the gentleman with . 
the pistol had met him again and had not been so ; 
• forbearing. I was now on the point of mentioning 
casually how for half a second on the previous night 
Waldo's expression had reminded me of the absents 
•■passenger, but some one hailed me from the bridge i 
and the subject dropped. 

A Little , later on the afternoon of that third day 
out Zavertal proposed a game of "hide-and-seek,” 
and was ' soon surrounded by a number of younger 
.passengers eager 'to -join. Several of them hid in, 
turn, and were, found in more or less probable 
-Eiding-places — under the companion-stairs, behind 
the piano in the music-room, while one adventurous 
maiden gave a longer chase than usual by stowing 
herself in the flag-locker behind the aft wheel-house. 
Then it was Lord,. Darranmore’s: turn to hide, and 
:the searchers all retired to the dome over the saloon- 
■stairs while he concealed himself. 

Aline and Mrs. Brinkworth, in common with a 
number .of other non-players, were sitting under the 
awning; watching the game when it chanced on to 
the upper deck, and chatting; to myself and to 
General Waldo, who by this time was on speaking 
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terms with every living soul on the ship. Thus we 
four were together when Lord Darranmore came 
out of the deck-house to hide. The best places ’on 
the upper deck having already been exhausted by 
other players, the ladies expressed the opinion that- 
he would have to go below if he was to show good 
sjjorf. ■■ ’ • 

'‘-With due submission, I guess not,” remarked 
“ The young’un has got a best bower to 
play, to judge by his manoeuvres.” 

It seemed to me that the general was right. The 

boy. did not hesitate for an instant, as if doubtful 

wtfere to go, but turned and went forward on the 

port side till he came nearly abreast of the doctor's 

cabin, opposite which our steam-launch was slung. 

The davits supporting it were turned inwards over • 

the deck to prevent any risk of losing the' launch • 

in heavy weather, so that it was accessible without 

danger of falhng overboard. It was covered with’i 

a tafpaulin, and to reach it it would be necessary 

to' swarm up the davit, but these difficulties were 

evidently not going to deter an agile Eton boy frpm 

availing himself '^bf a hiding-place so likely to be 

overlooked. ' Zayei-tal was standing in the door bf. 

the compa'nioh->vay ready to give the word to'-' tire 

searchers, and he smiled and winked at us as the 

young ..Earl began to' shin up the dayit hand-over- 

hand. . . ' ' ' ' , ^ 

' • . ' ■ - * * 

Darrarimofe sqoit -'got a grip on the bulwarks bf 
the launch, and. we- watched him raise the edge '-bf -. 
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ilie diipK'.iiis'Jiead ;beneatl'i- it, and dowly 

7 mgg (5 oat ofr$i^t;* ..Aj$ spqr, as lie had disappeared- 
Zp.vertjh|av«;"theAyord to '.the seeters, and they came 
^^pin^out of'the ccippanion-way to commence the 
searcht The qued had hardly begun in earnest when . 
Iprd pafranmoie’s head, reappeared, from under the: 
^.rpanHini and it was , seen that his face wore a comte^ 
^^ession of alarm dr. excitement ■- i ; ■; ■ 

‘■p‘I say, this gaihe’s ' off,"’ he cried, clambering out 
of the launch. “ There’s a chap hiding in . there 
^ady;»; -V. 

.Zayertai, going up to him as; he -. 
re^.he(in;-the. deck.' You must be mistaken, Lord 
Darranmore". ■ There can’t be any one there.” 

“ I tell you I’m not mistaken,” retorted the .lad 
hotly. “ Thei-e’s a man lying huddled up in the 
bows. I heard him breathing first, and then I put 
my hand out and felt him.” ' 

“We’ll soon settle it,” I said, joining the group 
with Waldo and a number of other passengers. 
“Here, Smith,” I added to. a quartermaster who 
was passing, “ just take a look under that tarpauhn, 
and see if you can catch a stowaway.” 

But before the order could be e.xecuted the boy’s 
statement was verified in a different wajc The 
tarpaulin _ over the bows of the launch was raised, 
and a head covered with touzled black hair ap- 
peared, presenting such a woebegone figure of fun 
that some of the passengers laughed.. The apparition 
iooked like a foreigner, and certainly did not belong 
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to the ship. ' CVs corisioerabr6'\^*= 

nojrarice, for a'- sto\vawayfv,%s.;^a.*peitj^^airisl;\ivHfh 
I'hadtakci: ‘ i- . . . - 

that any one 
hot known as a rep-ulat 



- -‘ .“Come down biit of that.” 1- said- •‘•-We v/iil see 
-if -we can’t find yoa' better -quarters in the -hold wifi? 
.a: brace of anklets -tc .steady you'.V- ■ ■ < 


■A-;But the fhrea‘1; fell flat. ‘i-Nn • spii: . 'ingie'es^, 
Angry,” moaned the stow'away.l^ 

* • “ Poor fello\y he means that he is .hungry.. - 

be . hard on him;” pleaded Aline, Avhb had 

with the rest, and to <^hat sweet intetvefiCiop'llthfe 


stranger owed the treatment that was meted out to 
bim. By signs be w'as at \engtb induced' to ieave 
the launch, and on reaching the deck he stood 
re.vealed as a tall, finely-built fellow with features 
that, despite their extreme swarthiness, were by no 
means ill-looking. Zavertal, who was a master of 
many languages, tried him with several, and at last 
pronounced him to be a Spaniard and a ship's 
steward by calling, who, failing to find a berth on 
a ship going to Spain, had taken this way of getting 
home. ■ 

“Very well,”- I said ; “we will allow him to work 
his way, but he shall not get off too easy. He must 
go the round trip with us, and we will leave him at 
Gibraltar or Lisbon bn the homeward voyage. Off 
with him forward and give him some food;” 

My verdict having been translated to him, he Was 
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taken in charge -by the quartermaster, bowing and 
scraping his thanks. The excitement lasted the 
passengers' the rest of the afternoon, Lord Darran-, 
more 'creating much amusement by taking all the 
credit of the capture. I heard Waldo drawing him 
on the subject of his discovery. ’ 

“ I guess you were never smart enough to think of 
the launch to hide in yourself ? " said the General, ' • 
“ Well, not quite,” admitted the boy, reluctantly.' 

“ And who might have been responsible for that 
bright idea?” asked the old gentleman. 

“It was the doctor who put me up to it,” said 
Darranmore. 

Waldo did not pursue the matter further, but 
w'alked away with a queer shrug of his shoulders. 

■; That night at dinner the swarthy Spaniard, washed 
and brushed up, took his place among the assistant 
stewards .who waited at Zavertal’s table. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIRST DEATH. 

The run across the Bay of Biscay was accomplished 
in fine weather, and on the morning of the fifth day 
put, when the passengers came on deck Gibraltar 
was in sight right ahead. By the time breakfast was 
over we had threaded our way through the coal- 
Jiulks, and the Queen of Night lay at anchor a quarter 
of a mile from the New Mole. In a twinkling &he 
was surrounded by the usual medley of shore-boats, 
manned by the jabbering hucksters of water-melons 
and grapes. Away on the Rock the bugles were 
sounding merrily for morning parade, and even 
from ,Dur anchorage the great grey mass, with the 
straggling town at foot, was seen to be as gay as a 
geranium bed with the blaze of British scarlet. 

My instructions from the owners were to allow a 
clear twenty-four, hours at this port, to enable the 
passengers to go ashore and explore it thoroughly. 
Numerous parties ‘had already been formed for the 
purpose, and our boats were soon busily engaged in 
transporting sightseers to the landing-placel-ji Among 
the first- to Start was a boat-load personally condticfed 
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by Zavertal, comprising Lord Darranmore and his 
tutor, Mr. Orlebar being also with the party. The 
latter had been drinking heavily ever since he came 
on board, and I heard the doctor trj’ing to induce 
him to remain quietly on the ship under the pretext 
that the excitement of a day’s outing would-be.; 
injurious to him. But tliis representation only hdd 
the effect of increasing his determination to go, and : 
Zavertal yielded — somewhat too readily, I thought.- V • 

■■■ Aline and Mrs. Brinkworth had arranged to Join a 
1 . party which was going under the escort of General 
'• Waldo, and at the last moment, finding that there 
was nothing to keep me on board, I decided to 
• accompany them. On landing we strolled through 
the main gate and up the steep street to the post- , 
office for letters and telegrams. On entering the ' 
building we were met by the doctor’s party just 
leaving after making a similar call. His convoy were 
vnostly busy with their correspondence, but Zavertal 
himself crammed a cablegram he was reading into 
his pocket, and came up to me, looking worried and 
anxious. 

“That infernal fellow, Orlebar, has given us the 
slip,” he said. " Perhaps I ought to have been more 
careful, but as he gets all he wants on the ship I 
didn’t think that he would seize upon the chance of 
a shore racket. I expect he’s soaking himself in 
some wine-shop by this time.” 

“ I shouldn’t trouble about it,’.’ I. replied. “ The 
man is a free agent, and so long as he doesn’t make 
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himself personally offensive to others we can’t very • 
well control him.” 

: But, as it turned out, the contingency I mentioned 
was just what we had to reckon with. Zavertal’s 
party and mine separated again, his to go through 
the' galleries and mount to the flagstaff ; while we 
preferred to loiter away the day in the Spanish shops 
.ahd among the quaint byways of the old town. We 
lunched at the hotel, and later on we were sitting in' 
the public gardens, having what Waldo called “a 
■ high old time,” when that worth}' veteran, who was 
next me, touched me on the arm and whispered — ' ' 
Here comes the black sheep. Look out for 
squalls, Captain ; he appears to be on a thundering 
out-West tear.” 

Following the direction of his eyes, I saw Orlebar 
coming toward us, and his demeanour certainly 
warranted the General’s warning. His bloodshot 
eyes glared with 'drunken ferocity, and his wild 
gesticulations as he made straight for us were 
already causing alarm to the half-dozen ladies of our 
party. Mrs. Brinkworth especially, who was sitting 
on the other side of the General, went as white as a 
sheet, and I remembered the recognition of 'her by 
Orlebar which I had noticed on the first day out. - 

It was quickly shown that Aline’s companion was 
indeed the cau.se. and object of the dipsomaniac’s 
singular demonstration. Pushing up to her, he com- 
menced a flood 'of incoherent abuse, from which 
before Waldo and I laid hands on him, it was onl} 
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possible to gather that he meant to imply that she 
was his divorced wife. .. Realising that the wretched 
creature was not master of his actions, we handled 
him gently, and, taking an arm each, led him to the 
garden gates. There I gave him to understand that 
he would be handed over to the police if he returned 
to annoy the ladies, further adding that his baggage 
and his manservant would be sent ashore the, 
moment I got back to the ship, as it was impossible 
that I could risk a repetition of his outrageous con- 
duct by permitting him to continue the voyage. I ’ 
.was worked up into a fine white heat, and did not 
stop to consider whether the owners would approve ■ 
a course which would entail their refunding the price 
of his ticket. 

Orlebar went cursing away toward the town, and 
W^do and I walked back to the others. We had 
collared the drunken man so promptly that we had 
had no time to note how the victim of his diatribes 
received them, and it was reassuring to find that, , 
though still very pale, Mrs. Brinkworth was quite 
composed. Aline, with generous vigour, had taken 
up the cudgels on her companion's behalf, and was 
explaining to the other ladies that, far from Orlebar 
having divorced his wife, she had in truth divorced 
him for gross cruelty and misconduct. 

“ Ella has shown me copies of the Times containing 
the report of the trial,” the fair young champion was 
saying as we resumed pur seats. “ She has nothing 
3to;be ashamed of or to conceal.” 
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“ Perhaps it would have been better if I had let it 
be known that my late husband was on board,” said 
the injured woman, sadly, “ but I was aware that he 
Fad married again, and I thought that he would have 
:bee,n the first to want to keep our former relations 
.secret.” 

• And so he would, I guess, if he could have con- 
trolled himself,” said Waldo. “ It is the condition 
he.is in that we have to thank for to-day’s outbreak. 

I pan’t think what our usually astute doctor is up to, 
leaving him on the rampage about the town.” 

• '.i.The ladies of the party, as indeed all throughout 
the ship, were already prejudiced against Orlebar, 
and Aline’s advocacy effectually nipped in the bud 
any tendency they might have had to look askance 
at Ella Brinkw'orth because of the unpleasant occur- 
rence. In fact they treated her with the greatest' 
sympathy, and when the poor thing began to' explain 
that the name she was known by was really her 
maiden name, they begged her not to distress herself 
by referring further to the matter. 

We had arranged to return to the ship for dinner, 
and the scene in the public gardens having rather 
damped our ardour, I do not think that any one was 
sorry when it was time to go down to the boats. In 
taking a short cut to the landing-place I piloted the 
party through one of ^the narrow streets in the lower 
town where every other house was a sailors’ drinidng 
den, either under the pretentious title of wine-shop 
or as an avowed cabaret, and .we had nearly reached: 
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the end of the not very reputable thoroughfare, when 
a man hurrying out of an open doorway almost ran' 
against me. His apologies were cut short at the 
very commencement by mutual recognition. It was 
Doctor Zavertal, and I had a pretty good inlding of. 
what he was up to. . . '' 

“ Pray don’t think that I am on the spree, ladies,” 
he laughed, in response to the looks of astonishment 
"cast at him. “ I must hope to be able to clear myself 
later, but — ^just a word with you. Captain,” and he 
drew me aside, while the others, in obedience to my 
gesture, went slowly on towards the landing-place. 
“You are looking for Orlebar ? ” I said. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ I fully expected to find him 
at Saccone’s, but he must have got among the less' 
respectable boozing-kens. I am sure to unearth him 
somewhere hereaway, though.” 

“ I shouldn’t waste time on him,” I replied ; and 
then I briefly recounted what had happened, con- 
cluding with my determination to send Orlebar’s 
luggage ashore, together with his valet, and to leave 
the lot behind. Zavertal listened with every appear- 
ance of genuine annoyance to the story of the 
wretched man’s- behaviour, but the moment I men- 
tioned the course I was going to take I felt that he 
disapproved of it, though his face expressed nothing 
more than respectful concern. 

‘f You have quite made up your mind that this will 
be best. Captain Forrester ? ” he said, and I fancied 
that his eyes hariiened as lie spoke. 
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“ Certainly,” I replied. “ We can’t have a drunken 
blackguard on board insultingpeoplewith recldess lies. 
'V^at other ‘ best,’ as you call it, can there be ? ” 

He looked at me thoughtfully before answering — 
not as if in any doubt as to his purpose, but rather 
with a . cold, measuring glance that strove to fathom 
the lengths to which he could safely go with me. So 
at .least it seemed to me, and the prying scrutiny 
galled me into impatience. 

. “ Come,” I said, looking significant!}' up the street 
to the corner round which Aline and the rest had 
now disappeared, “ have you any objection. Doctor 
Zavertal ? ” 

. He came a step nearer and spoke so straight that 
once again a budding suspicion, ridiculous in its 
vagueness and born of what then looked like merest 
trifles, faded into the background. 

“As you ask me the direct question, sir,” he said, 
“ it is my duty to say that I have the ver}' gravest 
objection to leaving Mr. Orlebar behind. He has 
been entrusted to me by — his relatives, as a patient 
in serious danger of his life. How can I reconcile 
myself to leaving him stranded here, where he will 
probably do himself to death in a week ? What 
shall I say to his people on my return — and what of 
my professional reputation ? I do not see how you 
can expect me to endorse your decision, and I trust 
sincerely that you will reconsider it. And surely, sir, 
the credit of the ship as. a^safe resort for invalids 
should weigh with you.” 


7 
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From his point of view I quite saw the force of his 
argument. His appeal, too, was couched so strongly.': 
and yet so modestly, that almost before I knew it I 
was debating whether I could yield to his wishes; 
without loss of dignity. , I remembered Nathan’s 
in's^uction to defer to him in all matters affecting, 
the passengers, and I was the more ready to do so 
as hie had made no attempt to avail himself of an 
authority which he doubtless knew he possessed; 
Moreover, if I held out and he cabled home to the 
owners for confirmation of his wishes, I should look 
a good deal more foolish than if I gave in now, in 
the very probable event of their backing him up. 

“ We appear to be both working to the same end. 
Doctor — the welfare of the passengers,” I said. 

Supposing that I cancel the arrangement to oblige 
you,’ can yoii give me any sort of assurance that the 
man shMI not repeat his conduct ? ” 

“You shall have my personal- guarantee that 
nothing of the sort shall happen again,” was the 
reply. “ I cannot engage to cure the fellow, either 
of his disease or of his propensities, but you shall 
have my entire co-operation in putting any restraint 
upon him that may be necessary. I don’t care sc 
long as I have him on the ship for treatment, and 
between you and me, sir, I think that death will 
relieve us of his presence before long.” 

“ So let it be then,” I said ; and, leaving him tc 
continue the search, , I ‘htirried down to the boat, to 
,:’find the others embarked,' and.waiting forme in some 
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curiosity as to the cause of my delay. I said nothing, 
however, during the pull out to the boat, out of con- 
sideration for Mrs. Brinkworth, but confided the 
.change of plan to Waldo as soon as we were on 
|3oard and the ladies had gone to their cabins. To 
ihy satisfaction he abstained from chaffing me oa.my 
being overruled by the doctor, and he even assented 
that “ second thoughts were often best.” 
t-. Orlebar was brought on board by Zavertal while 
dinner was on in the saloon, and, being taken straight 
■to his state-room to bed, he gave rise to no further 
uneasiness that night. We weighed anchor the next 
morning at ten o’clock, and shortly afterwards he 
appeared on deck, to the surprise of everybody 
seeming better rather than worse for the escapade 
of the previous day. He had his loimge placed in 
its usual position under the lee of the smoldng-room pv, 
but, instead of perpetually sending to the bar, for' 
“ pegs ” according to his habit, he amused himself 
quietly with a novel. Aline and Mrs. Brinkworth 
naturally gave him a wide berth, but he gave no sign 
of noticing his former wife’s presence on deck. 

There was a good deal of shipping about in the 
Straits, and, in consequence, for several hours after 
leaving the Rock I remained upon the-bridge, whence 
I had a clear view of all that went on below. Eight 
bells had just announced noon,^when I saw Aline and - 
Mrs. Brinkworth gather up their books and vvorkand 
go down the saloon stairs.. A. few moments later - 
Doctor Zavertal, who had been paying great atten-^- 
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tion to Orlebar all the morning, came out of the; 
surgery, and, going aft, felt his patient’s pulse, care- 
fully timing the result with his chronometer. He, 
came away immediately, his face very grave, and 
then he too disappeared down the saloon stairs, after, 
stofjping on the way to answer some remai'k which 
General Waldo, whom he met, made in passiiig. 
After parting from the doctor, Waldo went on and 
chatted for a moment or two with Orlebar — some- 
what to my surprise, considering the man’s conduct 
on the day previous — and then joined a group of 
passengers further aft. 

At the end of five minutes Enriquez, the stow- 
away, now serving as an assistant steward, came on 
deck with a tray on which v.-as a glass of dark liquid 
that looked like port wine. He took it to Orlebar, 
who drank it at a gulp and replaced the glass on 
the tray. Enriquez then started to return below, 
but as he was nearing the companion-way he tripped 
and fell, dropping the tray on to the deck with such 
violence that the empty glass was smashed into half 
a dozen pieces. Regaining his feet in an instant, he 
collected the bits of broken glass and tossed them 
overboard, after which he proceeded on his way, and 
.disappeared, down the stairs. 

During the next few minutes I was occupied with 
the navigation of the vessel, and paid no attention to 
what was happening on deck. When I again turned 
my eyes that way I saw that there was a commotion 
in the neighbourhood of Orlebar’s lounge. Zavertal 
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\vas pushing his way through a number of male 
passengers who had gathered round it, while the 
ladies were all looking that way with frightened 
faces. 

~ •, A minute later a messenger came to me from the 
doctor to say that Mr. Orlebar was dead. • * 



CHAPTER IX. 


A MYSTERIOUS COMMUNICATION. 

The stir caused by Desmond Orlebar’s death soon 
quieted ' down, hardly lasting, in fact, longer than 
the end of luncheon, which was luckily announced 
shortly after the occurrence. Zavertal saw to all the 
necessary arrangements for the funeral, which he 
advised, for excellent reasons, should take place the 
sarrie afternoon ; and as he professed himself able to 
certify the death as due to natural causes, it was not 
for me to put obstacles in the way. I miyself con- 
ducted the short ceremony with which the body w'as 
committed to the sea from the fo’c’sle — well away 
from the passengers, veiy’ few of whom knew what 
was going on forward. 

Orlebar’s habits had made him so unpopular on 
board, that the only sentiments .which I heard ex- 
pressed about his decease were of the “ ser\fe-him- 
right” order. All the sympathy evoked was reserved 
for the unfortunate woman ,who, by a strange co- 
incidence, had found herself brought face to face 
with the miserable creature whom she might reason- 
ably have expected to have gone out ..of her life for 
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ever. Mrs. Brinkworth kept to her state-room for 
the rest of the day, but Aline, who was constant in 
her Idndness, told me that she did not pretend to 
feel regret for a man who had ceased to be anything 
to her but a shameful memorj\ 

A musical entertainment had been arranged for in^ 
the saloon that evening, and, true to the policy w-hich 
our philosophic bo’sun had suggested, the event of 
the morning was regarded by Zavertal as a reason 
for holding rather than postponing it. Finding that 
he was backed in his opinion by a great majority of 
passengers, I offered no objection, though to me, 
who had never sailed in a pleasure-cruiser before, it 
seemed a little callous. However, as the affair was 
to come off, I thought it would be foolish to excite 
controversy by absenting myself, and I confess that, 
apart from the absence of Aline, who was sitting with 
Mrs. Brinlavorth in her cabin, I passed a very festive 
evening. 

After the improvised curtain had fallen on the last 
“turn,” I spent an hour or two on the bridge. Wlien 
at length I went to my room to turn in, the passengers 
had all retired for the night, and, save for the 
throbbing of the engines, tlie 'ship was as quiet as a 
church. The electric arc in my cabin had been 
switched off as usual the last thing by my steward, 
and such light as there was came from an oil lamp 
\thich I kept burning all night in case I was sud- 
denly called. My table stood almost beyond the 
reach of the lamp’s feeble fays, and, therefore, it 
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was not till I had partially undressed that I noticed a 
sealed letter lying on the top of my blotting-pad.. 
The envelope itself was enough to pique curiosity, 
being addressed to me in large printed capitals, that 
suggested a desire for disguise. Tearing it open, 
this is what I read, written in the same obviously 
unnatural hand : — 

“ To Captain Forrester. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am not one who believes in 
anonymous letters e.xcept in e.xceptional circum- 
stances. It is because I believe that the circum- 
stances in which I write are very exceptional that 
I adopt a mode of communication that I ordinarily 
despise. I the more readily do so, since in a few 
days I may have the pleasure of conhdiug iu you 
personally. 

“ At present my object is to warn you against the 
• man Enriquez who was found hidden on board on 
the thii-d day of the voyage. I can give no reasons 
■for my warning as yet, but in all sincerity I say that 
in my belief you will have serious cause for regret if 
you disregard it. If a certain theory which has 
been forced upon me turns out to be correct, this 
man’s presence on board may mean the difference 
between life and death to some of those entrusted to 
your charge. - The next port of call in the programme 
of trio is Genoa- I would suggest that cn roiile you 
should suddenly make some excuse for running into 
Barcelona, and there put Enriquez ashore without 
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first giving -him any hint of your intention. In order 
to secure the full advantage of my proposal it is also 
imperative that you preserve absolute silence with 
regard to this letter and its subject, trusting in no 
one, however worthy to be consulted on such a 
matter any one may appear. One of my reasons for 
not speaking to you in person about it is the neces- 
sit}^ — the vital necessity — of my interference being 
kept secret from certain persons on the ship, and 
that end would be defeated if we were seen putting 
our heads together. There are sharp eyes and ears 
on the Queen of Night. 

“ In conclusion, you will see that if I am wrong in 
my theory — hunting a mare’s nest, in fact — no harm 
will have been done by landing a stowaway in the 
country to which he professed to be anxious to go. 
If his account of himself is true he will be the first 
to thank you. On the other hand, if my conjectures 
are correct, you will have at least thrown obstacles, 
in the way of cruel and designing men.” 

There was a nice production for a tired ship- 
captain to receive at the close of a rather worrying 
day ! It ended abruptly, without signature of any 
kind, the usual vulgar noms tie guerre of anon3-mous 
letter-writers, such as “A' Friend” 'or “A Well- 
wisher,” being despised by my .correspondent. This 
fact, in conjunction with the earnest tone of the lan- 
guage, which was at least thatpf a person of education, 
weighed with me in his favour, and made me dis- 
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posed to credit the writer with genuine motives. At 
any rate the letter did not emanate from a jealous 
or quarrelsome fellow-servant of the man attacked. 

We should not be off Barcelona till late on the 
, following night, so I decided to sleep on the matter 
before coming to a conclusion how to act. Our 
course, which in any case lay close to the northern 
. Spanish port, would not have to be altered till the 
last moment in the event of my wishing to run in, 
and there would therefore be no need for any one to 
know that we were going to touch there till after 
every one but the watch on deck had retired to rest. 
As to the letter itself, I recognised from the first that 
it would be useless to puzzle over its origin. It was 
too carefully disguised to admit of the handwriting 
being traced, and it was not likely that the person 
who placed it on my table would have entered 
my room while any one was looking. All I had 
to do w'as to decide whether or no to heed, the 
warning. 

In the morning, as often happens when ore goes 
to bed with some knotty question in doabt, I awoke 
with a settled mind. I would adopt the myr-terious 
writer’s suggestion, and land Enriquez at Barcelona, 
and the argument that prevailed was the principal, 
nay, the only one iii the letter — that if there was 
nothing wrong about the man he would be the last 
to complain. Any how, it would be . better than 
runnjp^ risks, and as we were not steaming on t<me 
the delay of an hour or so would harm no one., . 
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All that day we steered nor tli -eastwards under the 
coast of Spain, running in near enough to give the 
passengers a view of the ruined Moorish castles and 
nestling villages among the vine-clad slopes. Fine 
weather still prevailed, and Aline and her companion 
emerged from their brief retirement, Mrs. Brink- 
worth being evidently grateful for the imiversal Idnd- 
ness that ignored her connection with Orlebar. In 
looking over my private log of the voyage I find that 
two items pertinent to the story are entered under 
that day’s date, though at the time they seemed of 
such slight importance that it is only by chance that 
I recorded them. One was that General Waldo was 
confined to his state-room with an attack of gout, 
and would see no one but his bedroom-steward — 
not even the doctor, who of course proffered his 
services. - ■ . ; 

The other item was that the young Earl of UaiT^n- 
'^^hiore, while sliv-larking as usual on deck after break- 
fast, had another fainting-fit very like the first, 
except that it lasted longer and left him much more 
prostrate. Zavertal \vas most assiduous in his at- 
centions to the litd, and brought him round in time 
to take his place at the dinner-table. 

At eleven o’clock that night, when the ladies had 
all gone to their Cabins and only a few men lingered^ 
in the smoldng-room, I calculated that we were 
about twenty miles south of Barcelona, steering so as 
to pass that port at a distance of tliree miles.. In 
order to ruh 'iof the harbour the course \w6ld have 
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to be altered in half an hour, and I went up on to the 
bridge to be ready for the emergency. It was Mr. 
McIntyre, the chief officer’s watch, and I felt pretty 
sure that that imperturbable Scotchman would exe- 
cute any orders I might give him, without troubling 
himself about reasons. 

It was as I expected. After a turn or two on the 
bridge I said quite quietly, and with the air of having 
forgotten, something that didn’t much matter — 

“ B}' the way, Mr. McIntyre, keep her off a point- 
or two nor-west, please, and bare up for Barcelona 
harbour. I want to send a boat ashore with a 
telegram.” • . ^ * • 

“Aye, aye, sir,” ;-\viis- th6 unconcerned reply, and 
he gave the requisite' order to^the man at the wheel 
without comment.’ ' To keep'his'mind fi’om dwelling 
too much on the' sudden' order. I broached the subject 
of .sbrhe .'pmnling' that had to be done before reach- 
ing. Genoa; and’", conversation orf the bridge of a 
large steamer .’approaching a crowded port being 
riecessarily' diybin.ted, the; topic lasted us till the 
ship was in the'ijay- and ^.vithin half a mile of the 
town.?, • ‘ . ' - ' ’ 

. I'l'dt wishing to ^distprb the passengers and waste 
. tim.e ;by dropping’, anchor, I gave orders to lay to 
and have, a boat manned, intimating that I would go 
in her myself. Not till she;was reported ready did I 
descend from the bridge, and it was only at the last 
moment, :as'-I reached the head.of the ladder, that I 
paused, as though struck with an after-thought, and 
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told the man who was minding the side to go and 
turn out Enriquez, the stowawa5\ 

“ I’ll take him along — as an interpreter,” I said. 
Waiting at the ladder-head, I was glad to see that 
the unexpected stoppage of the engines had caused 
no alarm. The ship from stem to stern was wrapped 
in the stillness of night, and except for a few 
figures — those of the watch — dimly seen forward, 
the long expanse of deck was deserted. In my own 
room the lamp was burning, but the windows of all 
the other deck-houses were dark, including that of 
Zavertal, who was sometimes a late sitter. 

In less than two 'minutes I saw my messenger 
returning alone. .‘“-The Sp^aniard'.is’not in his bunk, 
sir, or anywhere else in ,fte !stewmd’s quarters,” he 
said. ‘'The others 'Imow.. notliing of him, except 
that he turned in 'at the^.usualttime arid Ought /to be 
in bed.” , ' T*- vVV' • ' 

Under the circumstances thiTr^Vas.. 'not bnlv 
startling, but embafrassingj :for. I .had 'run . ■into 
Barcelona for no other .reason than to.p'ufth’e stow- 
away ashore, and there nvas ‘the \b'nat .ready - and 
waiting below. In addition, . the. fellow’s absence 
from his bed in the middle of.'tlie, night seemed . to 
lend colour to the vague imputation that hd'was up 
to no good on board. I was rapidly, debating- 
what was best to be done, when my messenger 
exclaimed — 

• “ Beg pardon, sir, but there is the man, sir,. coining 
out of the surgery.” 
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It was true enough. Enriquez was leaving Zaver- 
tal’s cabin. On seeing us he made a motion as 
though to slink back again, but, changing his mind, 
he came boldly along the deck, I suppose on his 
way back to his bunk. 

" Hi ! you there. Wliat are you doing on deck at 
this time of night ?” I asked.. 

He stooped, with a cringing bow, and began to 
rub his stomach. “Seeck — me very seeck, Senor 
Capitan. Go doctor,” he whined. 

“ Very well,” I said, “ we’ll see whether your native 
air won’t cure you. Get down into that boat. I 
want an interpreter.” 

, I forgot for 'the moment his limited stock of 
English, but the gesture with which I accompanied 
the.' command made it sufficiently clear, and he 
evidently understood. Yet there was a certain hesi- 
tation in his manner of obeying. He went slowly to 
the ship’s side, casting furtive glances along the deck, 
and once half turning as if to expostulate or refuse. 
However, I kept close behind him, letting him see 
that he had got.to go, and he went. Following him 
down the ladder, I took the tiller, and the boat was 
soon speeding across the smooth water of the har- 
bour. I had prepared an envelope containing a 
blank sheet of pape.U and as soon as we reached the 
•landing-steps I gave; it and an English sovereign to 
Enriquez, \vho hadlsat silently scowling in the bows. 
My idea that if I was doing the man an injustice 
.the'niong^ w.d^dtbe useful inftaking him to his own 
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place, while in , the meanwhile it would help to 
sustain the fiction I meant to employ. 

“ Go telegraph office. Send quickly. Then- come 
back here,” I , said, choosing words that would be 
most readily intelligible to a foreigner. If he had 
suspicions on the ship I think my manner, must have 
allayed them now, for he put out his hand for the 
envelope and the sovereign, and went up the steps 
on to the quay. The moment he had disappeared I 
gave the word to row back to the steamer. 

“ It’s all right, my lads,” I said, in answer to the 
honest wonder expressed on the faces of the men as 
they bent their backs to the oars. " The stowaway 
is going to get left, that’s all. We don’t want that, 
kind of cattle on the ship.” ' 

“ He don’t take kindly to it, Captain,” replied' due 
of the men. “ Whew, look out ! He’s going to' 
shoot ! ” 

We were half a dozen boats’ lengths from the 
quay, and, glancing back, I saw the dark form of 
Enriquez outlined at the top of the landing-step. 
There was a flickering gas-lamp behind him which 
showed up the glint of a pistol that he held levelled 
at the boat. Even as we looked, ever)' second 
expecting the crash of a bullet in our midst, he 
thought better of it and lowered the weapon, to hurl 
after me instead a cry of angry m’enace. 

“ Next time, Forrester — ^next time,” he shouted. 
"This is the worst night’s work you evef - did for 
yourself.” 
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All around was calm and still, and his words rang 
sharp across the water. They were spoken in 
excellent English, and in a voice I could have sworn 
I had heard before — where, I racked my brains all 
the way back to the steamer to remember. 



CHAPTER X. 


A DETECTIVE’S HOLIDAY. 

When the boat reached the steamer’s side day was 
breaking, and I was not sorry to see Zavertal leaning 
over the rail watching our approach. I had missed 
the point at the time, but it had since struck me as 
curious tliat there should have been no light in the 
doctor’s cabin .if the stowaway’s storj'. of haying 
gone there for medical relief were. true. The n^gd- , 
fid remedies could hardly have been found arid’ dis- 
pensed in the dark, and I had begun to fear -that -the 
man’s “seeckness” was only an excuse .covering 
some sinister design of which perhaps Zavertal 
himself was the victim. While striving in vain to 
recall where I had previously heard the stowaway’s 
familiar voice, I had reproached myself for not 
ascertaining whether the doctor was all right before 
I left the ship, and the sight of him there, peering 
down at us through the gloom, was a relief. 

As soon as I had mounted to the deck he advanced 
to meet me with a look of undisguised inquiry, and 
I noticed that in the grey dawnlight his face looked 
singularly puckered and old. 

8 
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“There is nothing. wrong, sir, I hope— to cause 
this deviation from our programme ? ” he said, rather 
stiffly for him. . - 

“Oh, dear no,” I replied; “I merely ran into 
Barcelona to send a private 'telegram. , 'I thought it 
a good opportunity; tooj To get tid of the stowaway.” 
Having founds Zaveft^ safe- and scunc', the thought 
flashed ' across 'file /that as. he 'was .hot a victim of 
Enriquez- he 'miight He 'a. pcirtner with •'him in son^e- 
thing^ uhderhand,- and. that'.ih any case'.-it would be 
’more' discreet; -to -say -^nothing ■for the present of 
having seen ’.the man- leav'd the siirge’ry, or of his 
.isudden.'/'lproflciency in "English'. '‘ . I .'watched the 
■■-dqctof .’ narrowly for'^a'ny si^ of satisfaction or the 
.reverse- at the news, but he yielded' hone — did not 
even evince any interest. 

■ ' “ That was just as well, I dare say,” was his care- 
'less reply, and then he went on to say-^ 

“ I am rather glad you have touched here, for it 
•will give me an opportunity of procuring some drugs 
of which I have run short. I suppose you have no 
objection to my taking a boat and going ashore for 
an hour. I will not keep you longer.” 

Heaven knows I am not over sharp, but I was 
sharp en'qugh to see that if there was anything in my 
theory that there might be some mysterious bond of 
union between Zavertal and the stowaway, this might 
only be a try-on to effect a meeting, and I promptly 
refused the request. 

“ It is quite out*, of the question,” I, said ; “ we sail 
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at once,” and to prevent further argument I sang out 
to the officer on the bridge to get under weigh. The 
engine-rdom bell rang in response to his signal, and 
i had already' be^n to mount the. bridge-ladder to 
personally con the siiip'out of harbour before Zavertal 
grasped that there ^v^-as- -no.'appeal 'from my decision. 
Then he sprang' Hqr\vaM 'anS"' took, steps, -up the 
ladder after -me, his face’quiyering-.;ks'EeV’hissed in a 
tone I had ne^er .heard him -use Tjefbtei^V : 

You are\-riot- doing'. .well '-byi yourself,- Captain 
Fcrrester.' 'S’ou'ha.ve exceeded -youiMnstructicins' to- 
defer to roe in, matters of this' kind? ...'Jt 'is you who; 
will suffer,-” ’ ' ' ' ■■■' V ; '• •; ‘ ‘ . > f.l ' 

“ Go Id your cabin, sir, and behave yoUrself^ -or ■ I^ 
will land you at Genoa,” I said sternly. - Yqii .seem, 
to forget that I command this ship.” •. . ’ V." 

He slunk away, scowling, and I went to my’ duty 
feeling that 1 had rather scored than otherwise -by 
provoking this exhibition of temper on his part. 
The intense irritation into which my refusal had 
betrayed him suggested that there was some stronger 
motive for his wishing to go ashore than the re- 
plenishment of his medicine-chest, and if there was 
a secret motive I was glad to have thwarted him. 

At the same time a feeling of uneasiness that there 
was some mj^stery on the ship with which I could 
not cope because I was ignorant of its nature, grew, 
upon me, and I longed for my unknown correspdn-^ 
dent to reveal himself. The indications that hiS, 
-advice had not been altogethqj uncalled-for im- 
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planted in me a reliance in his judgment, and I should 
have liked to have further availed myself of it. 

I wondered, too, as I set the steamer’s head N.E. 
by E. out of the bay, whether there was now to be 
an open breach between Zavertal and myself, and 
what effect a quarrel between us would have on the 
harmony of the voyage. I had been conscious for 
several days of ah increasing suspicion that there 
was another side to the doctor’s character ibesides 
the one that he presented to the public, and though 
I didn’t care twopence about his relations vdth 
myself, I hoped he would not show temper to the 
annoyance of the passengers. 

So far as this was concerned my apprehensions 
were soon set at '• rest. When we were clear of the 
headlands'. 1' turned in for a couple of hours, and 
while I was' . dressing for breakfast my steward 
brought me a few lines from the doctor, begging 
forgiveness; for his “unwarrantable outbreak.’’ He. 
could only account for it, he wrote, by his not having 
been able to sleep, and he sincerely trusted it “ would 
make no difference to the kindness I had extended 
to him since I had commanded the Queen of Night.” 
On the surface this made matters smooth, and I sent 
him a verbal .message that I should think no more 
of the incident — a polite fiction, I am afraid, seeing 
that -all the morning I continued in grave doubt 
wlf^her the deference and joviality which he 
lavished upon myself and upon the passengers re- 
spectively were really genuine. 
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General Waldo’s place at the saloon breakfast- 
table was still vacant, and inquiries from his bed- 
room steward elicited the fact that his gout, though 
better, did not permit of his leaving his cabin. The 
absence of the snowy-haired, apple-cheeked veteran, 
with his merry jests and yams, was the subject of 
universal regret, and at the request of a passenger 
with whom I w^as walking the deck I put my head 
into the surgery and asked Zavertal if he had seen 
the old gentleman. 

“Yes,” was the unexpected reply. “I saw him 
half an hour ago, but not professionally. He wanted 
me to witness his signature to a will he has been 
amusing himself with making. I don’t think from 
his appearance that he is seriously ill, but he declined 
to describe his symptoms to me-=-on the'grounds that 
he never consults medical men.’’ . 

“He is a queer old fish,” I rerharked, and I was 
turning to resume my promenade with the passenger 
when Zavertal called after me — 

“ By the way, the General will send for you, sir, I 
expect, to be the second witness. He was saying 
something about a will witnessed by a captain and a 
-doctor being unassailable.” 

■ Sure’ enough, I had not taken two turns on deck 
when a steward came up to say that General Waldo 
■ would be greatly obliged if I would step down to his 
. state-room on a matter of private business. Apolo- 
'gising to my fellow-promenader, I went down t^he 
main-deck at once, anticipating nothing but amii^e- 
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ment from the interview. And certainly on my 
entrance into the state-room, the occupant’s rueful 
countenance, framed in a huge red nightcap, con- 
templating a swathed foot with an expression of 
malignant hatred, formed a typical picture of the 
“ gouty subject ” calculated to provoke a smile. But 
at that point amusement ended for' me, once for all, 
for the' rest of the cruise, and if 'I laughed during the 
ncxfcfdrtnight, God kn'6w.s jii' must have been forced 
laughierr-. All.-wasvt6?b’e -blind -liiistrust and dark 
grdping • • whiiei‘''fDeyond, ihe shadow 'of a more de- 
.fihi’c& teitoi: was^iri store for'.riie. ‘ ’ , 

:;,TJie" ra 9 rnerit .I, was inside the* Gabin,'*and Waldo 
saw . that:, I was alone, his 'face changed and he 
mptiqhec' .to me to close the door. “ Lock it,” he 
a4ded, ih' a voice so-new to him and yet so strangely 
familiar to. me that I linew he must have been- acting. 
Feeling ■ that I stood, oh the brink of a disclosure^ 
I obeyed . inechanically arid then turned to him 
again. . . 

“Sit down on the bed, ' Captain Forrester,” he 
said— the pronounced American acceh't was no 
longer noticeable. “Never mind my foot : it is as 
ivell as your own. We must not 'reihain • too long 
together,, so let me be brief." ’■ It :was I- who wrote 
that letter on which you so wisely acted;'’.’ - - ' ' ■ • 

'. I could only mutter . sotnething ’incoherent; ■ I 
should have been surprised at . learning that ' the 
anonymous letter emanated- from -Waldo as I had 
known him, but a greater surprise had gripped me 
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—at the marvellous change in the man’s manner. 
So far it was in manner only. ■ 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ and I will give you a very 
good reason for that , warning directly, but first let 
me set you at your ease. I can see that you are 
struggling with a sort of half-remembrance of our 
last meeting. There, perhaps that will assist yjou.” ' 
As he spoke his hands went quicldy to/h'is^head, 
and in a twinlding. ne- had>'.whipped. off the red 
nightcap and the snovs^y Tno;^' .of- hair-,,;sho\yihg;’t/je 
close-cropped, iron-grey poll of Kennard^ ihe mfssijig 
passenger whom I liad'mel in Mhihtups' 'office> .J- Ev-'r 
second adrbit movement he detached.;the..bul3hy.^ye-‘ 
brows and relaxed some tension of ''-fe^ure . Ihat 
completed a disguise so simple that only the.RJrcr^f/4‘ 
had received made me believe in. its efficacy. ... 

“I remember you very well,” I said’;- ‘‘but what 

is the ” . , , ■ . 

“ The meaning of this masquerade ? ” he caught 
me up. “ That is what you are here to’ learn'. . And 
in case of interruption, I must prepare you by saying 
that the will,.ybu were to witness is as bogus as my 
■ gout: — invented .for , the sole purpose of throwing idust 
in the very",wide-:Ojpei? eyes of ’Doctor .Zayertal^ ‘ • I 
wanted to t,alii,tG-.;ypu.'jdbnp, and I thought he would 
be less likely, to,,susppct'. the .real nature of our con- 
versation if . riurrfishe’b 'him.with a spurious sample 
of it 'first.. .Do, you happen to know if he took the 
bait?" , 

“ I begin to think- that Zavertal is a difficult man 
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to read, but he gave me the impression of having 
believed you,” I said. “ He spoke rather contempt- 
uously of the service you had asked of him, and he 
said that you intended to ask the same of me.” 

" Good ! ” exclaimed Kennard, as I . must now call 
him. “ Now as to that letter, I have not the slightest 
notion who Enriquez is ; but I warned you against 
him because I believe that he came on board stow- 


away-fashion with Zavertal’s knowledge and con- 
nivance, and Zavertal is without exception the most 
murderous villain as yet unhanged on God’s earth. 
I am a detective, pretty well known on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and, for the matter of that, on 
this too, in certain circles, so that I do not speak 
. without authority. , I had him in my hands once and 
he slipped' through my fingers, or rather through' one 
, of the -meshes in our sieve-like criminal code. The 


“ details of the case — I 


might say combination of 


»hses — are immaterial here, but the man is one of 
the most expert professional poisoners who . ever 


trafficked in human lives.” 


“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “Then why not 
denounce him and hand him over to the authorities 


at the next port ? ” • 

“ So I should if I could find anything fresh against 
him ; but old scores have been wiped off by the 
verdict of the American jury, and I should only burn 
my fingers by bringing vague charges,” replied 
Kennard. “ I have noticed' one or two suspicious 
circumstances during the voyage, and I may catch 
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him tripping yet before it is over. I have the pull over 

him in this — that he does not suspect my identity, 

though he was a little uneasy about me on the first 

day, as I think you saw.” 

” Yes,” I said. “ But what was the reason for this 

disguise, if, as you told me in Nathan’s office, you 

are really on a holiday ? ” 

Kennard smiled — not Waldo’s senile grin, but his 

own sharp twinkle. “ Haven’t you heard,” he said, 

“ that when an actor gets a night off he generally 

spends it at the theatre ? Well, in the same way, 

when I chanced upon Zavertal on the stairs of 

Nathan & Co.’s office I ” 

“ It was him, then, whom you met on the way 

out ? ” I interrupted. “ I did not know he was about 

there.” ‘ 

% 

“ He was most certainly there, and drew •?. pistol 
on me under the impression that I was shadowing 
him,” proceeded Kennard. ‘‘After that meeting I; 
made a few inquiries, and found that he was medical 
officer on the very steamer in whifch I was contem- 
plating a trip. Then it struck me that it would be 
interesting to combine business with pleasure and 
see how Zavertal was behaAung — ^whether he was 
really on the square, or working on the old lines. 
I sa\y that if I was to malce discoveries it would be 
useless to appear on board in propria persona, and so 
I booked as the doddering old idiot who is regarded 
as a sort of ship’s-fool. But thinking that you would 
probably have mentioned my intention of going the 
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voyage to Nathan, if not to Zavertal himself, Ttook' 
the precaution of booking a second passage in my 
name, and then of forfeiting it.” 

“Your ruse has entirely misled him,” I said. 
“ But, strangely enough, yours was not the only 
forfeited passage,” and I told him of the Mr. Vizard, 
whom I had first seen in Zavertal’s company on the 
day of my engagement, and of the latter’s intro- 
duction of him to me as a perfect stranger on the 
occasion of my first visit to view the ship. I took 
the opportunity, too, in a shame-faced sort of way, 
of mentioning the sensation I had experienced in 
Nathan’s office of having been watched by a pair 
of e.yes of which, as .soon as I saw them, Zavertal’s 
instantly reminded me. Keniiard did not laugh, as 
I • had half feared, biit, though he scanned my face 
seriously, ‘passed on, to say — - 

‘J Vizard’s acquaintance \vith Zavertal can be con- 
si^efefj iater. At any rate, his name is not known 
to, fee in connection uuth the old affair. At present 
;I am concerned 'with what has come under my own 
eyes, and made me thoughtful, if not exactly sus- 
Since we left London. Item number one 
'M^fcned at -dinner on the second day out, when 
A'ci-ung Onrranmore was taken ill at table. You saw 
'me get up and .go over to where they had been 
fitting, aftef the boy’s removal, under pretence of 
fetching a dish of pine apple? Well, that action 
was prompted by the sight of a piece of paper 15'ing 
close to Zavertal’s plate. What do you make of it ?” 
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. He handed me a strip of paper on which was^ 
printed the one word — 

“ DIG." 

“ Look at the back,” he added, with a smile at 
my blank stare of incomprehension. 

“ It seems to be a label,” I said, after turning it 
over and perceiving that the back was gumined. 

“ If, as I think, it is a druggist’s labd,” replied 
Kennard, “ the letters ‘ Dig’ would be an abbrevi- 
ation for ‘ Digitalis,’ the name of a drug that specially 
affects the action of the heart, and which, given in 
sufficient quantities, is a deadly poison. Considering 
Zavertal’s past record, the find led me to wonder 
whether Lord Darranmore’s fainting-fit had an arti- 
ficial origin.” < . . .. 

“But the boy didn’t die, and. the doctsir, worked 
hard on both occasions to biing him touiidi That 
wasn’t the act of a poisoner,” I remarked...' , 
“My dear Captain Forrester, I env}' ' ytjti; -youi 
guilelessness,” returned ^ Kennard. •. . , “ Sup'posin^ 
Zavertal had anything to gain by doing away ’wltb 
the lad, he would prepare' the ground first. by-..)n.- 
ducing a few fainting-fits.just to allay suspicion 
he adrninistered a fatal dose. See : he has reape 3 
the advantage already. He has furnished ".ybu with 
an argument in his .defence,” . - -• 

I was obliged to admit his superior ’cuteriess.' 
“And where does the stowaway come in?” I asked. , 
“Ah, there you have me — at present,” was the 
reply. “ I ascertained, however, that in that game 
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of hide-and-seek' Darranmore went and unearthed 
him from the launch on Zavertal’s initiative, which 
looks very much as if the finding of the stowaway 
was an accident done on purpose. But it was a 
more definite circumstance that prompted me to 
write you that letter, and then lay up here so that 
there should be no suspicion of collusion between 
us.” 

“ And that circumstance was ? ” I asked. 

“ That the stowaway brought Desmond Orlebar 
his last drink, and then, by smashing the glass, 
destroyed all traces of its composition,” replied 
Kennard, gravely. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE OVERLAND ARRIVAL. 

“ You place Upon me a very heavj’^ responsibility as 
captain of this vessel,” I said, after a long pause. 
“ Do I understand you to bring a charge of murder 
against Zavertal and Enriquez ? ” 

“ By no means ; I have not adequate evidence to 
substantiate one,” replied Kennard. "I am only 
putting you on your guard, so that there may be 
another pair of 63^03 besides my own to watch un- 
ceasingly. Don’t disregard trifles. Why, on that 
day at Gibraltar I spotted Zavertal leading up to 
Orlebar’s burst by persuading him to the contrar}' — 
a sure move with a man of the drunkard’s tempera- 
ment. I am positive that Zavertal intended him to 
slip the rest of the party.” 

“ Preparing the ground again — by letting him drink 
himself ill,” I hazarded. 

“ Precisely ; but if so, it was nearly overdone that 
time,” replied Kennard. “ The wretched fellow was 
so bad that he swore off, and by noon next day 
was a lot better. He told me so himself ten minutes 
before he died, though Zavertal described him to 
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mfe as in extremis— a significant discrepancy. By . the 
*way, did you have any trouble with Enriquez ? ” 

I told him of the man’s reappearance at the top 
of the landing-steps, of the pointed revolver, of the*, 
suddenly acquired English, and of the strangely ' 
familiar sound of . the voice in which the stowaway 
threatened me. 

“All tends the same way, you see — ^to danger ahead 
from those two,” said. Kennard. “ And so you can- 
not remember where you heard the voice before ? ” 
“No; I can’t, place him.” • 

“ Well, I’ll try and place him for you, “ proceeded 
Kennard, readjusting his disguise. “ I won’t risk 
making a wrong shot yet, but — ^first tell me when we 
are due to leave Genoa ? ” 

“We arrive there at noon to-morrow, barring 
accidents, and leave the same time the following 
day,” I rephed. 

“Then I think that within forty-eight hours I 
shall be able to teU you where you met the stowaway 
before. And now you have been here . long enough. 

I am- going to ‘ recover ’ this afternoon, so we shall 
meet at the dinner-table ; but at other times it will 
be well for us to be seen together as little as possible. 

I shall be at work in my own way, and you shall be 
posted in all fresh developments.” 

■On leaving Kennard’s cabin I went straight to my 
own room, and shut myself in to review the position 
as calmly as I '^coiild. ' The more I looked at it, the 
• more i was convinced that there was absolutely 


nothing to be done. The American detective him- ' 
self had said that there was no evidence- — only , 
suspicion — and a nice fool I should make of myself 
if ,T openly accused Zavcrtal of being in a wholesale 
attempt to poison passengers. Again, I could not 
safely suspend him on the grounds of his being a 
known bad character. Even by Kennard’s showing, 
he had been acquitted of the charge that had been 
brought, and he had been trusted by the owners 
long before they had heard of me. Further, Kennard 
was just as much a stranger to me, and for all I 
knew quite as likely to be a scoundrel with some 
ulterior object of his own in view as was Zavertal. 

It was true I was prepossessed in the American’s 
favour, while I had come to distrust the doctor ; but 
against this there was the set-off of the former being 
a disguised man travelling under an alias — hardlj’ a 
recommendation for implicit confidence. 

And yet it was a horrible strain to think that 
Kennard’s story of the past and fears for the future 
might not be baseless, and that we might have a 
murderer in our midst with a roving commission to 
destroy life. Kennard had only mentioned suspicions 
in two cases, and it was strange that these were two 
out of the three which Zavertal had indicated as 
serious on the first day out. I started in terror at 
the thought that the third was Aline herself, and , • 
it flashed upon me that Zavertal might have named 
these three cases in order to pave the way for the 
fatal- terminatipp he meant to,.secure.;V-nAnd yet . 
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where was the motive — ^what could be the induce- 
ment — ^for his turning his hand against three utterly 
unconnected strangers who could never have injured 
him? 

The problem was beyond me, but I found tem- 
porary comfort in one thing — that for forty-eight 
hours at least there would be no fear of mischief. 
Granting that there was real danger, Zavertal would 
not dare to strike a fatal blow till he was able to 
avail himself of sea-burial, and tliat would not be 
till after we should have sailed from Nice two days 
hence. In the meanwhile ! decided not to depend 
too much on Kennard,- but to keep a good look-out 
all round on my own account, and if anything 
occurred which, in my judgment as captain of the 
ship, called for instructions from the owners, I could 
cable Nathan from Genoa. 

But during the ensuing twenty-four hours nothing 
happened to mar the serenity of the voyage as the 
Queen of Night cut through the blue waters that wash 
the southern shores of France. Past rock-girt 
Monaco, under the brow of Cap Martin, within 
sight of the orange groves of the Riviera we 
steamed merrily, no sign of the black care that 
filled the hearf of the captain finding place amid 
the racket of festivity that prevailed on board. 
Kennard, in his resumed character of General Waldo, 
gave no fresh ^yarning, and the doctor pervaded the 
shij? with his genial forethought for the comfort of 
all. As for sickness, there was none on board, 
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Lord Darranmore having quite recovered from his 
last fit ; and, in short, as I whispered to Kennar^ 
next morning, there was no peg to hang a rag of 
suspicion on. 

“ Wait,” he said quietly, and turned away. 

We were steaming steadily for the Molo Vecchio 
as he spoke, Genoa the “Superb” being well in 

■ sight ahead, rising tier above tier on its amphitheatre 

■ Of hills from the bustling, thriving streets of the port 
in front to the stately groups of palaces be5'ond. 
The passengers were all on deck, forming parties 
and making plans to visit the picture galleries and 
palaces of the ancient city ; but on tliis occasion I 
meant to remain on board, influenced, I am not 
ashamed to say, by the fact that Aline and Mrs, 
Brinkworth had expressed their intention of not 
going ashore. They had not yet sufficiently for- 
gotten the unpleasant incident at Gibraltar to be 
anxious for more sight-seeing, they said. 

We came to an anchor half an hour after noon, 
and the shore parties lost no time in leaving the 
ship. Neither Kennard nor Zavertal had confided 
their plans to me, though I expected that the latter 
would be certain to attach himself to one of the 
parties in his usual capacity of showman and master 
of the ceremonies. When luncheon was served in 
the nearly deserted saloon, it was therefore a sur- 
prise to see him seated at the. head of his table, 
supported only by a clergyman and a couple of old 
maids who disliked getting in and out of boats. At 

9 
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my own table only Aline and , her .companidh tooh 
their places ; though half-way through the meal 
another surprise was forthcoming in ' the entrance 
of "General Waldo,” who explained that a twinge 
of gout had warned him at the last moment to stay . 
on board. 

" Quite right, General,” Zavertal called across from 
the other table ; " I, too, am taking a rest to-day. 
We will have a game of chess together after tiffin, if 
you hke.” 

Biit, though Kennard assented in his feigned voice 
and pronounced drawl, the game was not destined 
to come off between them — at least not over a chess- 
board. A minute or two later a steward brought 
Zavertal a letter, and informed him that it had been 
brought by a boat from the shore. After hurriedly 
reading it the doctor came over to us and said : 
",I must go ashore after all, I find. I have just heard 
froiti an old student-friend of mine that he is stay- 
■ing' in Genoa for a few days, and he wants me to 
spend., an hour or two with him at the Hotel de 
Genes.. Our game of chess must be postponed, I 
am .afraid. General.” 

•There was a trace of suppressed excitement in his 
tone, and he turned and left the saloon at once. 
Kennard exchanged a meaning glance with me, but 
finished a yarn with which he was amusing Aline 
'.without making. any reference to the doctor’s altered 
'arrangements. When we all adjourned to the upper 
' deck I clearly made out Zavertal a quarter of a mile 
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away in a shore boat that was being rapidly pulled 
;to the nearest landing - steps. Turning to call 

Waldo’s ”, attention to the fact, I found that the 
detective had disappeared. 

.. Ten minutes afterwards I was passing forward to 
speak to the chief engineer, when I was accosted by 
a shabby, foreign-looking man, who might have been 
an Italian opera-tout or vendor of curios. I had 
given strict orders for none of these gentry to be 
allowed on board, and was on the point of letting the 
stranger have “ a bit of the skipper’s tongue,” when 
he checked me with a whispered injunction to “ keep 
calm.” 

“ Kennard,” I stammered. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ I am off to shadow our friend 
the doctor. There’s something in the wind. He 
was waiting for that letter. Expect me back when 
you see me — in the character of Waldo, of course. 

I am taking the needful make-up along,” touching, 
a black handbag he carried. “ When he rethnis^ I- , 
sha’n’t be far behind him. Don’t relax your vigilance, . 
Captain, because the enemy is absent. He may'-be 
represented, for all we know.” 

He was over the side and into a shore boat before 
I could reply, and to tell the truth I was nearly as 
glad to be rid of him as of the doctor, with his dis- 
guises and mystery-making. After settling matters- 
with the engineer, I went aft and. spent tlie happiest^ 
time of the whole voyage, sitting \vith Aline under'.,' 
the awning all the sunny afternoon while Mrs. Brink- 
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worth played propriety. This was ,a duty in which 
that good lady, having been now taken into fullest 
confidence, performed very leniently, and my girl 
and I were accorded plenty of opportunity for dis-, 
cussing our future in the good time of freedom which 
a few months would bring. -Aline was particularly 
anxious to extract a promise from me to give up the 
sea after our marriage, but though she worked hard 
to secure it, she failed to shake my determination not 
to be dependent on my wife’s bounty. I was in the 
midst of an argument on the loss of self-respect that 
would arise from such a position when the first boat 
laden with returning sight-seers came alongside. 

Two minutes later the voice of some one who had 
approached us silently startled me into a sense of 
present realities. 

“ Good-evening, Captain Forrester,” the new- 
comer was saying. “ Better late than never, you see. 
I missed you before, but rather than lose the trip 
altogether I have hurried on overland to join you 
here.’’ 

It was Vizard, the passenger who had failed to put 
in an appearance when we left London, who was 
standing before us. His tall, commanding figure was 
set off by a well-cut tourist suit, and he carried an 
expensive travelling-rug over his arm. His swarthy, 
handsome face looked courteously down at us, and 
he raised his hat in recognition of Aline’s presence. 

But for all that I was certain that there was no 
mistake. I recognised his voice at once. It was the 
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voice which had been puzzling me for the last three 
days — the voice in which Enriquez the stowaway had 
threatened me from the landing-steps of the harbour of 
Barcelona. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Entrapped. 

As, to Vizard’s identity with the stowaway there was 
no doubt in my mind at all. His height and build 
were similar,' and allowing for the difference caused 
by the bushy black hair and whiskers which "Enri- 
quez ” had worn,' the features I now saw were the 
same. In the \Visdom that comes after the event I 
.wondered that I had not recognised him before, but 
if was the voice that did it. 

. With difficulty I forced myself to give him a civil 
answer, having no wish in Aline's presence to demand 
the 'explanation I meant to have from him, and 
luckily he relieved me from the need for further 
caution by almost immediately going below to see 
the chief steward about his berth. :j 

One thing was very certain — whether there was; -', 
anything in Kennard's graver charges or no, the ' - 
Queen of Night was too full of petty mystery for my r 
liking, and made up my mind there and then to 
have an end of it. My discovery of Vizard’s peculiar 
conduct in coming aboard as a stowaway after book- 
ing at^passage would furnish me with a quite legi'i- 
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mate excuse for raising the question of his relations 
with Zavertal, and after the rumpus that was sure to 
ensue I hoped that the air would be cleared all round 
by a disclosure of anything that was not on the 
square. 

Being detained over some trifle I was a little late 
for dinner that night, and when I entered the saloon 
the company was already seated. Here and there at 
the tables there were a few gaps, owing to several of 
the passengers preferring to dine bn shore, and I was 
somewhat disturbed to see that both Zavertal’s and 
“ General Waldo’s ” chairs were empty. In wew of 
my approaching interview with Vizard I was particu- 
larly anxious to see and consult Ke'nnard, the more 
so as the verification of his ‘prophecy that I should 
hear more of the stowaway within forty-eight hours 
seemed to indicate that he understood far belter thap 
I what was going on. Though he had no knowledge 
of Vizard, he must have foreseen that the stowaway 
would come round from Barcelona to Genoa' by_ rail 
and make another attempt to board the ship. • • • 

Without in any degree shaldng my conviction as 
to his identit)'’, one fact with regard to Vizard filled 
me with a sense of the difficulty of the task before 
me. He seemed to be well known to at least a dozen 
of the passengers, and from the remarks made by 
some of those near me I gathered that he was 
an enormously wealthy man and qu^te a person- 
age in London society. This .made pp 'difference to 
my indention to have it out \vith him after dinner ; 
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he had pointed a pistol at my boat’s crew, and 
he had threatened me personally — eccentricities 
which, so lohg as I commanded the ship, I did not 
mean to go unpunished, no matter how powerful the 
perpetrator— but I foresaw that his popularity and 
position might place serious obstacles in the way of 
getting rid of him. If he denied having come aboard 
as a stowaway, people would be more likely to believe 
him than me ; while if he admitted it lightly, as 
having been done as a practical joke, I would pro- 
bably be expected to pass it over. And that was 
just what I would rather chuck up the command 
than do. 

During dinner I watched Vizard closely as he 
chatted easily with a London banker and his wife, 
next whom he had ■ |)rocured a seat on the ground 
of previous acquaintance. He gave me the impres- 
sion of having an iron will, 'and his face in repose, I 
thought, would be a cruel one, but as it always ap- 
peared to be covered with a stereotyped “society” 
smile I had no chance of fathoming its capacity 
of expression. I w-as glad that he sat at the other 
table and that I was not called upon to converse with 
him, for once or twice I caught him eyeing me 
in a way that was almost a challenge. Indeed, it 
seerhed as if he were actually courting recognition, 
so obviously did he seek to meet my gaze. 

As soon as the saloon was cleared, instead of join- 
ing the passengers on deck I went straight to my 
room, and,' ringing up my own steward, sent him to 
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ascertain whether either Doctor Zavertal or “ General 
Waldo,” or both, had returned to the ship. In eacTi 
case the answer was in the negative. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, for the man’s covertly defiant 
bearing in the saloon had put my back up, I des- 
patched the, steward to Vizard with “ Captain 
Forrester’s compliments, and he would be glad if he 
would come to the captain’s room.” Then I' sat 
down and waited, full of righteous indignation, and 
determined to command my own ship. 

In less than two minutes there was a tap at the 
door, and Vizard stepped into the cabin. His smile 
had vanished, leaving his face very hard and stern ; 
but though he looked alertly expectant, he showed 
no traces of the surprise which a passenger suddenly 
summoned to the captain’s cabin in such a high- 
handed way would naturally have felt if ignorant 
of the cause. This strengthened me in the accusa- 
tion I was going to make, and I spoke with confi- 
dence. 

“ I have sent for you, Mr. Vizard,” I said, “ because 
I recognised you the moment you came on board this 
evening. What do you mean by shipping as a stow- 
away, and then, when I land you as such, by threaten- 
ing my crew and myself with a revolver ? ” 

“ It is alwaj’^s open to a man to place his own con- 
structions on the actions of another,” was the reply, 
spoken sneeringly, which almost took my breath away. 
It was tantamount to an admission, and his manner 
had nothing of the practical joker about it. I felt 
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that \Vhatever Jiis ffiotlve' -h^r.been, whatever his 
scheme?- were, tnii they had, been conceived and 
carried ff-ht in , grim^ earnest. 

j‘ And^he constniddons that I'put.upon your con- 
duct, sir; 'such' tkhlT^^docline to taJte you as a 
passeng^/'?'-;!. relied 'hotly. "The steward shall 
render you- every assistance, but a boat will be ready 
to tah^IlycB 'gnd your baggage^ ashore in fifteen 
puhutes^“>.' '-.- '; ' • • , 

'TheVaotice .to .quit was received, with -a sarcastic 

, ,, _ , 

!';>i?;,lt'has not dawned upon you, my worthy captain, 

Thatvthe constructions which your owners may put 
• upon' your conduct, in forcibly landing a passenger 
whom they have contracted to carry, may cause taem 
to dispense with your services ? ” he said. 

“ Damn the owners ! ” I retorted, and I remem- 
.bered afterwards the curious smile with which he 
heard the expletive. “ If you can settle it that way 
with them, do so by all means. I wouldn’t sail under 
owners who would back up a masquerading mounte- 
bank of a stowaway — no matter what his position — 
against their captain. Come, sir, you had best go 
and see about.your things. The boat will be manned 
and ready on the port side in ten minutes.” 

“ V'ery ■w'bU, ,I will go,” he replied, dra'-ving himself 
up to his full height and turning to the door, but 
pausing on the threshold to say : “You alleged just 
now that I .threatened .you at Barcelona Do you 
recollect the words of my threat ? ” 
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I wanted no riioiffe'=:fejck with^.cim, so rnerely 
nodded. , . i\ 

* ■ ' . \ - ’ t'/ t 

“Then, spealdng' entirety wi&orit ^prejttdice, you 
can consider those,' words as 'stiirni,"fpi:ce and as 
exactly defining the ■positioh/^ he''«aid''^%th8*M the 
cabin. \ 

Ten minutes later I- had the satisfacfi'on-,pf . Seeing 
him into the boat, which -I; took care. Wa'srpot. manned 
by any of the^ crew who; had, put..'him'''Oshbre, at-. 
Barcelona. pThe third mate; went, ih‘i chai^'^Xarjd' 
I gave him- a liint -fthat ;he had a tough'. 'custo'niteb 
to deal ‘with and had better slip a pistol i'iht'b;;,fes 
pocket. I was curious to see if Vizard Avould mStp 
any protest or explanation before the passengers, buj;,* 
sc far as I know, he held no communication With 
any one from the time of leaving the captain’s room 
to that of going over the side. • As the boat shot out 
into the darkness towards the twinkling lights of the 
city, he waved his hand jauntily to me and I heard 
him laugh. 

- In half an hour the boat returned, and the -third 
.officer repoi’ted that Vizard had given him no trouble 
whatever. He had not alluded to the circumstances 
under which he was being put ashore, but had chatted 
civilly on trifles, and had finished up by giving the 
boat’s crew a sovereign to drink his heffith. On the 
part of such a, man this complacency struck , me as 
ominous Naples was our next port of call, and I 
determined to keep a good -look-out for him there. 

, For the moment, howe,ver, I was rid of the unde- 
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sirable passenger, and I was free to turn my attention 
to a matter of more immediate interest. This was 
the non-return of Zavertal, who, when I turned in 
at eleven o’clock, was still absent from the ship. 
Kennard, also, was still on shore, but from what 
he had said, I regarded this as merely a consequence 
of the doctor’s absence, and in any case, as a pas- 
senger, he was entitled to a freedom of action which 
was hardly the privilege of an officer paid to discharge 
medical duties. To my mind, the doctor’s conduct in 
.spending the night on shore without leave constituted, 
vto 'say the least of it, a breach of discipline, though 

• whether, in the peculiar organisation sanctioned by 

• the 'owners, he would consider it so was doubt- 
.ful. 

In the morning he was still absent, and at ten 
o’clock I had heard nothing of him or of his 
“shadow,” though- they were both aware that the 
ship -was to proceed on • her voyage at noon. 
Another half-hour passed, and I was thinking of 
sending on shore to 'the Hotel de Genes, which 
Zavertal had mentioned as . the place of meeting 
with his friend, Avhen a shore boat came alongside, 
bringing a letter addressed to me in his handwriting. 
Tearing it open, I read as follows : — 

“ British Consulate, Genoa, 

" Jiiue 24, 1893. 

“ Dear Cai^ain Forrester, 

“I am';', detained here in an e.xtremely awk- 
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ward dilemma, from which your presence can alone ' • 
extricate me. . ' " ' 

“May I beg of you, on receipt of this, to come 
ashore at once to the Consulate, where you will 
find me anxiously awaiting you. The affair will 
not take long to settle, and there is no reason why 
the sailing of the ship should be delayed if you act 
at once. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

“ Lucius Zavertal.” 


There was only one thing to be done, and that .was , 
to go and get him out of pawn whatever his trouble ' 
might be, or, failing that, to secure the sefyices of 
another medical officer. For a pleasure-ciiiiser, 
with between two and three hundred people oil' 
board, many of them considering themselves invalids, 
to put to sea without a doctor would be an impossi- 
bility. The boat that had brought the letter was still 
alongside, and I decided to go , in her in preference 
to waiting while my gig was manned. After informing 
the chief officer of the.conferits of Zavertal’s letter, 
I put a sum of money in my pocket in case of need, 
and went towards the boat. On my, way along the 
deck I met Aline and told her. that I. was, going to 
fetch the doctor, who had been detained'by business 
on shore. 

“ I wish you would leave him behind then, Cyril,” 
she said. ’ “ I cannot bear that man;” -v vj ,- 
“Why — whaf-has he been 5oirig?-”;'I asked, in 

■ •' -i-’ 
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some surprise, for f had noticed that Zavertal had 
been particularly ciViliKandi defefenfial I^er '&nd 
Mrs. Brinkworth. ^ 

“ Oh, nothing very much ; only he is always 
pestering me to take his medicines when I am 
perfectly well and don’t require them,” she replied. 

■ This piece of information was so new, and, more-- 
over, fitted in so compactly with the horrid thought 
that had crossed my mind as to Zavertal’s possible 
pasons for .mentioning the three “serious cases,” 
that it occupied me all the way to the landing- 
plage;' ' Taken in conjunction with the doctor’s 
■sfrdnge detention at the Consulate, the only con- 
clusion 1 could deduce from it was that Kennard 
had' made some important discovery which had 
warranted his applying to the authorities, but how 
Zavertal could suppose that I should be either 
able or willing to liberate him under such circum- 
stances was beyond my understanding. 

The two nimble Italian boatmen made short work 
of the distance, and 1 was soon walking across the 
Piazza Cavour to the Consulate. From my early 
studies of detective literature, I had half expected 
to see Kennard hanging about the door in his dis- 
guise, but he was nowhere visible. Only the usual 
streams of ^ships’ captains, seamen, and merchants’ 
clerks jostled each other going and coming through 
*he swing-doors leading into the waiting-room of the 
busiest ^Consulate in Europe. On my entrance, I 
■wsote my name and business, so far as it was 
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describable, on .a slip, and gave it to an attendant 
who jamshed ' with it into 'another room, to return, 
almbst’ iwimediately^ ^ the^ welcome news that 
the Consul would see me at once. A moment 
later I was ushered into the presence of her 
Majesty’s representative. 

My first impulse on entering was to. look round fof 
Zavertal, but a glance showed that there was no one 
in the private room besides the Consul himself, seated 
at his desk, and a clerk writing at a side- table’. 
Curbing my surprise, I pulled myself together in 
time to return the official’s salutation. ’ 

“You have called. Captain Forrester, in .ccJnge- 
quence of a communication from your medical 
officer, I think,” the Consul said, and I remembered 
afterwards the look of keen inquiry with which’ he 
eyed me. 

“Yes;, I understood that Doctor Zavertal was 
here,” I repUed. 

“ So he is ; you will see him presently,” returned the 
Consul. “ There is a matter about which I n-ant to 
question you first. A gentleman named Vizard has 
been here to lodge a complaint against you, Captain, 
for refusing to carry him on your steamer, althougli 
he has paid his fare. He says you accuse him o] 
having been a stowaway from London td/Barcelona— 
or something of the kind.” , ; ■' 

“ And so he was, sir,” I replied. ’ “ Why, hfe a: 
good as admitted it last night. There is nd^doubj 
he is the same man whom I landed. If DbcSS] 
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Zavertal is here, he should be able to corroborate 
me."’ , 

“ Doctor Zavertal has already seen Mr. Vizard,’,’,, 
said the Consul, curtly. “ One more question. 
Have you any accusation or charge to make against 
the doctor ? ” 

From the Consul’s tone and manner I guessed that 
Zavertal had taken sides against me, by pretending to, 
fail in recognising Vizard as Enriquez. I began to 
have an uneasy feeling that something had been got 
up for me, and this so raised my gorge that I answered 
rashly. 

“Not exactly an accusation — at least, not yet,” I 
blurted out. “ But I believe him to be a scheming, 
underhand scoundrel. I cannot put it in words, but 
I only know that the ship has been chock full of 
mysteries and disguises and conspiracies ever since 
she left port, and they can all be traced to this man.” 

“Ah, that about settles it then,” said the Consul, 
decisively. “ If you will step in there. Captain, you 
will find that I have arrived at a practical solution of 
the difficulties that are wonying you.” 

He pointed to a baize-covered door at the opposite 
end of the room from that at which I had entered, 
and in my anxiety for a speedy settlement of the 
Vizard affair I made for it in all haste, my impression 
being that it would lead to an inner apartment where 
I should perhaps find the other parties to the con- 
troversy in which I was now apparently involved. 
Directly I opened the door I saw, by a wall four 
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feet in front of me, that I was rnistaken. The pkce' 
in which I found myself was a narrow passage, passing 
ihe door in each direction to the right and left. Before 
I could note more, a number of faces closed in upon 
me on either hand, I was violently seized by strong 
arms, a pungent cloth was pressed to my nostrils, and 
I felt myself becoming quicldy powerless in mind and 
body. 

But as my senses left me, the last definite objects 
presented to my fading sight were the features 
of Vizard and Zavertal standing out 'distinct and 
triumphant among the crowd of olive-skinned, un- 
known faces that hemmed me. in on every side. 
Then I struggled hard, but my limbs refused to 
answer to my will, my ears buzzed and roared like 
the engines of a tramp steamer, darkness and silence 
swooped down upon me, and I knew no more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CONVENT OF SANTA LUCIA. 

When I came back to consciousness I was lying on ray 
back on a dirty bed in a stone cell some twelve feet 
'long by six across, and my returning senses took shape 
slowly in the process of counting the bars in an iron- 
grated window high up in the opposite wall. How 
long I had lain there I had no means of knowing, A 
stray sunbeam flickering through the dusty glass of 
the window told me that it was daytime, and that 
was .all. As recollection grew upon me, I moved my 
limbs to see if I was bound, and I rejoiced in a dim 
and misty sort of way to find that, within the narrow 
compass of my prison at least, I was free. 

But that was the extent of my self-gratulation. 
When I remembered the scene at the Consulate, and 
the manner of my forcible capture, I gnashed my 
teeth with impotent fury to think that Zavertal and 
Viaard, about whose co-operation there could no 
longer be any doubt, had bested me with such 
ease. , Whatever their objects might be, they had 
evidently seen that I was hostile and suspicious, 
and they had got me deposed from the command 
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by some ruse by which the Consul had bepn' made 
the unconscious abettor of their villany., . By this 
time the Queen of Nigfd had probably proceeded 
on her voyage in charge of another captain, and 
the thought maddened me that Aline was on board, 
ignorant or misinformed of what had .befallen me, 
and with those two unscrupulous villains at hand free 
to carry out whatever devilry was in their minds. 

These considerations quite outweighed the disgust 
I felt at the treatment to which I had been subjected,; 
but after a while I began to wonder what colourable 
pretext my enemies could have’ offered to the Consul- 
to induce him to sanction their conduct. Of course 
I never doubted that he had been duped, but a ter- 
ribly strong case must have been presented to him, 

I thought, for him to permit violence to be used 
against a British subject within the walls of the 
Consulate. With what crime was I charged ? 
Again, however heinous tliat crime might be, why 
that extraordinary method of arrest? I had no 
previous experience of Italian justice, but I could 
not believe that it was usual to chloroform prisoners 
in order to make them “ go quietly.” 

My min d having cleared sufficiently to reason thus, 
the impulse prompted me to try and ascertain whether 
I was really in prison or no. The place of my con- -:, 
finement certainly warranted no .other supposition.;-. 
The walls -and floor were of stone, the doo'f massive 
’ and nail-studded, and the window was placed so high • 
that its lattice of iron bars coul.d only have been 
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intended to prevent escape — not accident. Having 
no means of filing the bars, flight by that route was 
out of the question, but I thought that by standing 
on the bed and making an upward spring, it was just 
possible that I might reach the inner sill of the window, 
and hang on long enough to obtain a view of the out- 
side surroundings. 

At the second attempt I was successful. My fingers 
got a grip on the stone sill, and by dint of pulling up 
my own weight, I managed to raise my head suffi- 
ciently high to look out. I saw an old and tangled 
garden surrounded by stone walls, and with nothing 
more human-Uke in it than here and there a broken 
statue peeping through the matted undergrowth. The 
paths and terraces were moss-grown and uncared for. 
Beyond the far boundary wall the ground sloped up- 
wards, and I could see that it was quite country, 
and only sparsely studded with large houses at con- 
siderable intervals. 

Having noted that my window was about twenty 
feet from the ground, I dropped back into my cell, 
the wiser only by the negative theory that my place 
of confinement was not a prison. The neglected 
condition of the garden precluded the idea that 
the place was a Government establishment of any 
land, and the situation tended to prove that it was 
not the jail I judged from the country beyond the 
\valls that I was somewhere on tlie rising foot-hills at 
the back of the city, whereas the jail was in the central 
and thickly built over district of the Via Garibaldi. 
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Further reflection was cut short by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, followed by the clanking of 
bolts and chains. A moment later the door opened, 
admitting three stalwart Italians whose appearance 
at once put an end to any lingering notion that I 
might be in a legal prison. If I had been held captive 
by brigands in a mountain fastness, I could not have 
had guardians who more thoroughly looked the part 
than the greasy, ragged, garlic-smelling rascals who 
crowded into the narrow cell. They all carried oak 
cudgels, which, judging from the ferocious glance 
they shot at me, they would use with very little 
provocation. Separately, I could have easily tackled 
any one of them, but the number put all ideas of 
attacking them out of my head at once — especially as 
I did not know how many of the same sample might 
be within beck and call. 

One fellow carried a bowl of stew, and another a 
stone jar half-filled with country wine. These tliey 
deposited on the floor, one of them saying, with a 
gesture ; “ Deener — Signor eat deener.” 

This denoted a modified knowledge of English, 
and I at once broke into a tori'ent of protest aind 
inquiry^ — ^where was I ? why had I been so treated ? 
.was I free to go away ? 

At the last question the spokesman laughed, and 
answered the first question as though it 'comprised a 
reply to the others. 

“This is the Convent— the Convent of Santa Lucia,’ 
he said. 
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, ’ Yfiis conveyed nothing, and' -w^eh 1 pressed him 

further he refused to say why I had been brought 

there, arid in whose keeping I was. The only piece 

** * 

of informatibn be vouchsafed increased my anxiety 
and dismay.' On my demanding to be taken instantly 
to the British Consul the man replied insolently — 

“ Consul come here see Signor in one week. No 
tisd inalqng fliss before." 

‘‘Is there any one named Zavertal, or Vizard, in, 
•this'cursed place ? ” I asked. 

'"'•■’But he only shook his head vacantly, and again 
pointing to the wretched food withdrew with his 
companions, barring the door behind them. I was 
too excited to be hungry, but recognising the neces- 
sity ot preserving my strength I ate some of the mess 
and drank all the wine, after which I sat down on the 
bed — not to despair, but to think out some way of 
escape. That my capture was in some degree 
sanctioned by authority I concluded from the man’s 
statement that the Consul would visit me in a week. 
That was so far reassuring, as showing that I was not 
in the hands of professed criminals, but it also 
spurred me to endeavour ,to free myself, seeing that 
tire only person who .could help me would not be 
accessible for seven long weary days. To remain 
shut up for that time, in doubt as to what those two 
scheniing villains were up to, and with that ever- 
haunting fear about AUne hanging over me, was not 
what I meant to endure. 

had sat there brooding for an hour or more, 
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when again/X;hfeard-,'the tramp of approaching ^oot- . 
steps. On the door. being opened, two people — ^bcth* 
strangers to me — came in, while outside were clustered 
: the three men whom Thad seen before. The two who 
entered were quite of a different stamp, and my heart 
bounded when I saw that the hindermost was- dressed < 
in the garb of an English clergyman. The first- 
comer was a big lank-haired Italian, elderly and of-" 
^ pompous manners, but he had the air of being a . 
person of education, and in authority. He seemed* , 
to search my face with a keen scrub'ny, and thert,; 
falling back a pace or two, he said a few words in 
Italian as he motioned his companion forward. 

The clergyman was spare and ascetic-looking, and 
he proceeded to address me in an irritating, unctuous 
voice. “ I am the new English chaplain here,” he 
said. “ Need I say with what heartiness I shall place 
my ministrations and advice at your disposal. I have 
called to see you in the exercise of my duty at the 
special request of the Consul.” 

“ You are very land,” I replied — in, I fear, a thank- 
you-for-nothing tone, " but I should prefer to see the ■ 
Consul himself. The only service any one can render 
me at present is to tell me why I am detained in tliis 
, ' hole, and to get me out of it as quicklj^ as possible.” ■ 
The clergyman sighed a professional sigh. “ Those " 
. are matters quite beyond my province; I am' afraid,” 
he whined, in the nauseous hypocritical twang that 
was fast making me hate him. Any spiritual con- 
solation now ? or the loan of a nice bbok to read .?" 
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In either of those ways I shall be so privileged to 
administer to your wants.” 

In the doorway the pompous authoritative person, 
evidently ignorant of English, was having our con- 
versation mutilated to him b)' the greas}' tatterdema- 
lion who had a smattering.^: •• The man’s whispering, 
therefore, overlapped the ' last sentence- bj twenty 
seconds, and under cover' of this" the parson, catching 
my eye, added quicldy, whispering himself with great 
earnestness^;/.'^. , 

“I’am hfetfeto help 3 'ou> Appear hn^ry and drive 
me away, but..take'the bobk I, shall 'offer you.'’ 

.With .difficulty, .ccntroliiiig.. my'-delight sufficiently 
to seize 'the .cue,,.rJ,'sCor'sed..him, so vigorously for an 
u'hs'ympathetic',hum‘bug,,'t|uwiliing;,to .aic.. a fel'ow- 
countiyyiian, in' .diWescr;'t'hat ‘the’.’translato'r threw up 
his harids in deEpaif... -The'effecl' upon the clergyman 
was- eV&-'in'ore'hnarked;‘ . Uttering, feeble protests, 
he 'fetl'e'a'ted‘'f6,t'h'e' doorl Where' he 'ucarly fell into 
.the, arms .of fhe; Italians, whp. rallied .tc' his a’ssistance. 
But. -checking' .the’ onslaught they ‘'seemed; about to 
•make upon 'me, he .ventured Sack aTittle way into the 
cell 'and laid- lipo'h.the bed a book which he had been 
■ carrying under his anri. This being safely accom- 
.plishedj'he beat a second retreat, puUing the door 
• after, him^ and then I heard the bolts shot and the 
footsteps of my visitors departing. 

The moment the sounds died away I sprang up 
and clutched the book, which was rather a bulky 
volume, bound in cloth with red edges. Directly my 
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fingers closed upon it I knew that it was no .book, . 
but a dummy forming a box of which one of the 
covers was the lid. Wrenching it open I could 
hardly repress a cry of ' exultation, for neatly coiled 
in line interioi was a silken cord, slight but strong ■ 
enough to bear the \veight of a man’s body, a file, 
a small chiseV; aiid -a ilali sheet of notepaper on, 

which were scfrtWle'd'the following welcome lines :~ 

' " i."- 

“ Zaverial has beeti too' thver'foi'- iis'^.'htk' i^jhatl beat 
him yd. In^ids^you 'do iiot Hiidw. yov are' m .the Con-' 
vent of Santa Lucia, wlifclns idee as a.prjydinimaplioriss. 
1 bring yeti' means of'estapc.\ Jiiake'ih'fatlempl io.d’igh'l’, 
an t our after mnsei: ' f ■sTtaU'ivdil fppypit ' at iiji right- ■ 
hand angle of ihe far garden/ wcilf'out'side, • fhe.phip 
has sailed, with M’chilyrf in cpmnia'nd," but if you. get 
away to-niglu we. can pick- her 'uf dffidpVes.d.:}^Gdinie 
to write more] as T-h'ave'fp deyisedneans'rf'gehi’ng.tay.Oii 
somehow. ExpUfiiaiiohs whehyve P'.cet./.'Pf: ./'.- 

’ '.KEKNAitD c- 

/, .1 



•^°^erf6s,n nor, 

■'■“«^"'y ® °ffl-ver 

aSf;!“ “p fim 'a« "■» W=«< 

='>=« me I " «„ _ " "»'r trofy 6j 

excife' ^ ^e ^ve/o as 

PocCr Aiscovei \^ing, 

’’ighfy “ oo„iZ“’A to hot fo' ?' "’W-a -io 

..V'w.avaj, °” "■» Otter ,®°"'P> 

o ^^een ieft ■ ' ^ : ' • ■ 

i5j me f„,; - ’ 
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there were still four hours to wait before I could com- 
mence operations, and slowly the time dragged in- 
deed. During the interval I had two more visits 
ftom the unwashed trio who acted as warders— once 
to supply me v/ith supper, ^aild lastly to see that, all 
was secure for the nightV,_It Avas not till after ..they 
had left me some time on the second occasion that,. the 
sun having now set, I began the attack- on the windoxiv 
By raising the narrow truckle,’be‘d on"endj I irry 5 ro- 
vised a ladder which enabled me to. work on.'the.bars' 
without having to hang on with one hand,',aud. £ then' 
brought the file into play. Every ,now and then'sonle’ 
distant noise in the building would cause me to stop 
and listen, in fear lest the steady rasping I was 
obliged to make had attracted attention, but no one 
came my way, and in an hour and a half from com- 
mencing I had an aperture big enough to squeeze 
through. To make fast the cord- and swing myself 
down was easy work to a sailor, and in a Very few 
minutes I had crossed tlie tangled garden and 
reached the angle of the boundary wall without 
meeting a soul or hearing a. sound to denote that 'my 
' flight* was discovered. A hasty examination ■ of the 
wall proved it to be so rugged with age that' there 
was ea:sy foothold. , I was up and over in no tihjej-' 
to find myself standing in a dark, tree-bordered lane, 
"and I had 'hardly Touched ground when ’a. figure 
• emerged: from the gloom. ' > . . . 

that 'Forrester ? ” came in the welcome tones of 
' Kehnard’k-natufal voice, but almost whispered. 
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“ Yes, thanks to 5'ou, here I am,” I replied, scarcely 
breathing. 

” Not a word more till we are beyond range of pur- 
suit,” he proceeded ; “ follow me,” and leading the 
way along the lane, he turned into a field which we 
• crossed till we came to a disused barn. Having 
drawn me inside and shut the door, Kennard lit a 
candle, and searching under a pile of straw produced 
a bundle of clothes. 

“ There,” he said, tossing it to me, “ we can talk 
now without danger of being overheard. In the eye of 
the Italian law you are an escaped lunatic and liable 
to recapture, but if you otU get into that toggery- 
while I spin ray yam I hope to be able to steer you 
out of Genoa without trouble. It is not the police 
we have to fear, but a treacherous hound whom I 
have a pretty shrewd suspicion is our friend the 
stowaway.” 

“ You mean Vizard ? You have seen him ? ” I 
exclaimed. 

“ So ! You have had an opportunity of recognising 
the stowawa5^s voice, and it was as I expected?” 
replied Kennard, eagerly. “In that case,” he con 
tinued, “ you had better take the floor first, and mn 
through the heads of what has happened to you since 
we met last. But get into those clothes while we 
talk. There is no time to spare.” 

It will be remembered that Kennard went ashore 
to look after Zavertal, and had therefpre not been on 
board the Queen of Night when Vizard made his 
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appearance. So it was at that point that I beganj 
and while transforming myself into a fair semblance 
of an Italian fisherman I recapitulated the incidents 
that preceded my visit to the Consulate. Sitting on 
a truss of straw in the flickering candlelight, Ken- 
nard heard me to the last without remark. Then 
he said — ■ • • ' 

■' “Your experience fits in with mine thorough^, 
and clears up the only point that was puzzling me — 
how the Consul was fooled into playing ihto their 
hands. You acted a little too much on impulse, my 
friend. You have to thank your high-handed treat- 
ment of Vizard for the rough time you have been 
having. It would have been better to have pla3-ed 
possum and not to have let on that you recognised 
him, when he so obviously showed that he wanted 
you to do so. Why, he went on board — I can see 
plainly — with the express purpose of provoking you 
into refusing him a passage.” 

“ How so ? ” I asked, quite beheving him, but still 
mystified as to motives. 

“ Simply because your assertion that a wealthy 
passenger, who produced evidence that he was in Lon- 
don iln-ee days ago, was a stowaway landed at Barce- 
lona convinced the Consul that the allegation of 
lunacy which Zavertal was bringing against you was 
correct. But listen,” proceeded Kennard, “ while I 
detail tny experience. Zavertal had the start of me 
for the shbre bj’- ten minutes, but by bribing my 
boatmen I got them to spurt and reduce the distance 
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between us so materially that I was landed soon 
enough to keep my man in view. 

“ Heturnedinto the Via Vittore Emanuele, then sharp, 
to the right up the Via San Loren'zo, and ‘along thfe 
Piazza Delerrari to the Hotel de Genes, thus proving 
that so far as his destination was concerned he had 
■'not' lied. To speak the truth gratuitously was so 
unlike the man that I suspected a motive, and sure 
enough at the hotel entrance I found it. He passed 
into the hall, but instead of going on to the bureau 
. to .make his inquiries he stationed himself just inside 
the swing-doors and waited, his object evidently 
being to ascertain if he had been followed by any 
one from the ship. He must have e.xpected such a 
person to give himself away by either coming on his 
heels’into the hotel or by looking through the doors 
after 'him, but he made a slight error. It is thirty 
years since I put in my apprenticeship at the ele- 
mentary art of shadowing, and Doctor Zavertal had 
no notion that the seedy tout shambling by was hot 
upon his trail. 

“ I went on as far as the corner of the Via Carlo 
Felice, and stood there for five minutes watching the 
doorway in case it was a dodge to slip away to some 
..other rendezvous. But no sign of the quarry appear- 
ing, at the end of that time I walked back sharply 
past the hotel, and by a twist of my eye saw that he 
was no longer ambushed in the entrance. Once more 
1 toriied, and boldly entered the hall. 

,: “Ypu will .probably give me a good deal more 
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^ credit than I deserve for my next proceeding ; for, ‘ 
though it may look smart on the surface, it was really 
'only a chance shot, based on information w'hich you 
yourself ;gav'e me; • I walked right up to the clerk at 
the bureau and asked him the number of Mr. "Vizard’s 
room.” \ ' • ' , . 

, “ Good heavens ! ” I exclaimed ; “ how did 'yoa' 
arrive at that?” 

“ I argued it out that, from your showing, 'Zavertdl • 
had a previous acquaintance with Vizard which he ■ 
wished to conceal, that Vizard’s reference' to ‘.thev 
cursed American’ and ‘taking risks,’ which' ydu ■ 
repeated to me the other day as overheard b)’- yod, 
might have meant my contemplated trip, tliat he 
intended to go in the ship in order to help his frieh'd 
thwart any designs I might have, and that as he 'had 
mysteriously thrown up his passage at th6 last 
moment he might nevertheless have acted precisely 
as I did, and have come on board in an assumed 
character. From that my mind was naturally led to 
the stowaway, and to the manner in which he was 
set free from his hiding-place by Zavertal putting 
young Darranmore up to concealing himself in the 
launch. I got fairly gripped "with the idea that, if I 
was right, Vizard would come on by rail and catch us 
up here. : . ' • r 

“ I was therefore not surprised when the'clerk gave 
away the , situation by asking, ‘Who ace you, add 
why do you want to know?’ I told- him, sp'i^klng 
of course in Itsilian, that I had been employed' to 
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procure some opera tickets by the Signor who had 
just gone up to Mr. Vizard’s room, and that I had 
been instructed to deliver them there. Luckily, 
further questioning was stopped by a guest coming 
to make inquiries of the clerk, and turning to attend 
the new.comer he promptly got rid of me by naming 
‘the number of the room — 14, on the first floor. 

“.I 'found the room on the main landing close to 
the head of the staircase, in one of the best positions 
in the house, but the door was shut, and there were 
too many people about in the corridors for eaves- 
dropping in the open. I was so impressed with the 
necessity of overhearing their conversation if possible 
that , I chanced it, and, ready with an excuse and an 
.apology if wanted, entered the next room — to find it, 
as I, had dared to hope, unoccupied. It was not long, 
I can assure you, before my ear was glued to the 
wall separating me from number 14. 

“To my disgust the partition was too thick to 
admit of hearing any sustained conversation, but 
certain names and disjointed sentences reached me, 
which by the light of what has happened since, and 
taken in conjunction with my previously-formed sus- 
picions, greatly tend to confirm the latter, 
i:' ,.“^he first words I made out were in the voice that 
i' know now to be Vizard’s natural tone : ‘ Consul 
notoriously obstinate. Once decided, never allow 
he was wrong.’ 

“ Then, after an interval, Zavertal’s voice said 
‘Alibi easily managed. A wire to Natlian would 
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■fettle that ; ’ to which I caught the direct reply : ‘ Let 
it be so then ; I will get on board at once.’ 

" After another break, in which their words were 
inaudible, Zavertal said : ‘ Pietro Mascagni of the 
Saint Lucia Convent is our man. A couple of hun- 
dred will ensure a quietus for the meddlesome dolt.’ 

“ Then with further lengthy intervals of indistinct 
mutterings I caught the following words and 
phrases : — 

“ Zavciial : ‘ Darranmore after leaving Naples.’ ' 
Vizard : ‘ All goes well, could rejoin you at 
Alexandria.’ 

“ Zaverial : ' No sign of Kennard.’ 

“ Vizard (part of direct reply to the last) : ‘ —not 
do to make too sure. He might join the ship at any 
port of call.’ • , : ;• ' 

“ And then, Forrester,” Kennard proceeded, rising 
from the straw, and putting his hand Idndly on my 
shoulder, “ I caught a sentence — the last I overheard 
— ^which I would not repeat to you if I hadn’t confi- 
dence in your nerve. Of course I have not been 
so blind as not to notice what every one on the 
ship noticed — ^your relations with the belle of the 
voyage.” 

“Good God !” I exclaimed, “then the devils are, 
scheming against Aline. Yes,” I added, ''you-. jn% 
safely tell me. I shall not hamper you with 
hysterics.” 

“Well, then,” said Kennard, “the last broken 
sentence that reached me was in Zavertal’s voice : 
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‘The Challenor, affair in' the run from Alexandria to, 
Malta.’” 

“ And we are stranded here/’ I groaned. " Tell 
me, though— I • wonder I have jiot asked before — . 
how.- long is it since I was captured?” 

Only, this morning,” replied Kennard ; “ and look 
here, Forrester,”, he went on, “ the time is not come 
for despair yet. It might be a good deal worse. We 
know, at any rate, that whatever tricks they mean to 
play with Lord Dairaninore are postponed till after 
the ship leaves Naples. That must be three days 
ahead, at least ; and long before then, with any luck, 
we shall be within hail of the Queen of Night. And 
what they politely call ‘ the Challenor affair ’ is not 
to'conifi off till after the ship has visited Alexandria, 
which' allows a wde margin in case of any mis- 
carriage at Naples. 

“ But let me finish my story. After the last words 
that reached me there was a continuous buzz of talk 
for a quarter of an hour, then the sound of movement, 
and a minute later I heard the door of number 14 
open and some one go towards the staircase. I was 
at the door of number 13 in time to see that it was a 
taill man — ^just the build of ‘ Enriquez,’ by the way — 
.‘and not for a moment to be mistaken for Zavertal, 
/who had clearly remained behind to prevent being 
»’seen with his friend in case they were being 
watchedi • ' . 

“ I was immediately confronted with the dilemma 
which of the two to" shadow, and as I knew a lot 
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against tlie, doctor, and had notliing but suspicion 
against the other, I decided to stay and keep an eye on 
Zavertal. I think now that I was wrong, and that I 
should have done better by following. Vizard on 
board, for in that case you would never have fallen 
into this trap. ' , . 

“Vizard disappeared down the stairs,- and I with-' 
drew into the vacant room till Zavertal carne-.Qiit’pf; 
number 14, when I started on the chase again." Out- 
side the hotel he hailed a carroza and drove to the 
Convent of Santa Lucia, I following in another cab. 
He remained close on an hour, and I was imable to. 
find out what transpired, though I now know that jhe' 
must have been arranging for your detention, and 
very likely for your murder in tire event /of, the 
Consul being hoodwinked into treating you j as- a 
lunatic unfit to command the ship. ’ • 

“ When he left the Convent he drove back to the 
neighbourhood of tlie Hotel de Genes, and for the 
rest of the evening I was dodging him in various 
restaurants, where his sole object appears to have 
been to kill time till Vizard should rejoin him after 
being turned out of the ship by you. This occurred 
about nine o’clock, the meeting taking place outside 
the hotel, after \yhich they walked off togetlier to thb" 
telegraph office in the Palazzo Ducale— I guess :fbrv 
the purpose of cabling Nathan to wire’^out that. 
Vizard was in London* three , days ago. 

“ From the telegraph office they returned to the 
hotel, and as I was able to ascertain that the doctor 
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had engaged a bed, and that they had both retired 
to their rooms, I went to spend the night at a neigh- 
bouring inn in order to be ready for them in the 
morning. After brealdast the pair came out together, 
boldly this time, and went to the Consulate, where 
they remained till half an hour after I had witnessed 
your arrival from a shop opposite. Unfortunately 
there had been nothing in what I had overheard to , 
indicate that you were to be the victim of a plot, and 
I had no notion of what was going on till I saw you 
driven away insensible by the superintendent of the 
asylum and his assistants. After I had shadowed 
Vizard back to the hotel, Zavertal having parted with 
him on the quay to return to the ship, I made some 
inquiries which showed that it would be hopeless to 
approach the Consul, so satisfied was he of your 
condition, and I at once set about procuring your 
escape in my own way. And now, when I have 
touched up your face a little, we will get on to the 
station and catch the first train to the south.” 

Drawing an actor’s make-up box from his bag, he 
soon altered my complexion to suit the clothes I had 
put on, and after making my owu clothes into a 
bundle we started towards the city. Kennard got 
over the difficulty of my not knowing a word of the 
•language by arranging that I should feign to be 
dumb. Before relapsing into silence, I asked him 
what he thought of Vizard’s remaining in Genoa. 

''He is here to look after you,” was the reply, "and 
I should not be surprised if he has heard of your 
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escape already. I surmise that we have a dangerous 
organisation of educated criminals to deal with, and 
that Nathan is in it. But I shall know more to- 
morrow.” 

This was lively hearing, when’ I had been relying' 
on an appeal to my employers to reinstate me in my 
command and turn the tables on Zavertal ; but it was 
no use whining over the loss of a berth when I was • 
about to pit myself against him in a game where the ’ 
issues loomed up so much more terrible. I had no, 
thought but to prevent and expose those conspiring 
scoundrels, and, if indeed lives were at stake, to save 
their intended victims. 

We reached the Stazione Brignole with a quarter 
of an hour to spare before the 11.40 night train to 
the south was due, and after Kennard had taken 
tickets for Rome, being fatigued and hungry, we 
went into the buffet for a snack. The place was full 
of ti'avellers fortifying themselves for the long run to 
Pisa, and we had some difficulty in squeezing in to the 
counter, but we managed it at last, and Kennard did 
the ordering. A long mirror stretched the length of 
the buffet opposite to us reflecting the people at the 
counter, and glancing along the line of faces while 
waiting to be seiwed, I started so violently as to nearly 
capsize the soup of an old lady ne.xt me. Half a 
dozen ' places from us stood Vizard, apparently 
absorbed in dissecting the \ving of a fowl. 



CHAPTER XV. 


EEV HEART AND BLACK ARROW. 

Half fascinated, I was continuing to gaze at Vizard’s 
face in the mirror when I felt a touch on my shoulder, 
and, looking round, caught Kennard’s warning eye. 

■“ Don’t give yourself away like that,” he whispered. 
“ Go out on to the platform. I will join you directly 
and, bring your refreshment to you. He has not seen 
you'yet, I think.” 

I slipped quietly from the counter out on to the 
dimly lighted platform, and waited anxiously for 
Kennard’s coming in the darkest corner I could find. 
He was longer than I expected, but when he did 
appear I was able to guess from his manner that 
something important had occurred. 

“ I have been picldng pockets. I will examine the 
plunder — ^you eat,” was the astonishing remark with’ 
which he handed me a packet of sandwiches. arid '.a 
flask of wine. The moment I had relieved him of 
the provender he walked to the nearest flickering 
gas-jet and proceeded to scrutinise what looked like 
several visiting cards. When he had held .them all 
up ‘to the light in turn, arid turried theth/bver and 
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over agaihj he came back to me, his keen eyes twink- 
ling brightly in the gloom. 

" I have scored one against them at last,” he said, 
“ but there is rio time to tell you now, for here comes 
th^, train.':;! Stand well back in the shadow. _We must 
be guided by circumstances on the journey, but-i£ by 
any chance I am separated from you, make the bQst 
of your way to Naples, and wait for the. ship. ' Once 
out of Genoa, at the first opportunity you may 'safely* 
resume your own character again. Ah ! there comes 
Vizard from the buffet ; he must be confident of 
your going south, for he is making straight for that 
first-class carriage without any attempt to ^vatc^i the 
passengers. Come this way.” ’ 

The train had clanked itself to a standstill, and the 
usual scramble for seats had begun. Wizard wfent to 
a carriage nearly opposite the refreshment-room, and 
as I followed Kennard to a third-class compartment 
nearer the engine I saw that he had already seated 
himself in a corner and begun to read a paper as 
though not at all interested in surroundings. Kennard 
chose a compartment in which three Italians of the 
peasant class were travelling, and he paused on the 
step to say in a whisper that for the present I had 
better remain dumb. 

(VVJo started without further incident,' and my com^ 
paniori was, soon chattering in their own tongue to 
the Italiansj explaining, as I guessed from his gestures 
towards myself , and .from the sympathetic glances 
thrown-.at me,,'the natiure of my supposed infirmity. 
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At Chiavari, an hour after starting, one of our fellow- 
travellers left the carriage, and thence onwards a/ 
far as Spezia, which we reached at two o’clock in the 
morning, we were alone with an old woman and h^r 
son. As the- train steamed into Spezia they, t!^o, 
made preparations for departure, and I looked for- 
ward to being able to indulge in the relief of speech 
during the rest of the journey. ■ 

■When the train had stopped and the Italians had 
■got out, Kennard also rose from his seat. 

“ Keep your seat,” he said. " There is fiye- 
minutes’ wait here, and I Avant to try an experi- 
ment.” 

• -He disappeared among the crowd on the platform, 
hnd I sat in the far comer, hoping that at that early 
hour no strangers yyould get in. Four of the five 
minutes had passed when the sight of Vizard strolling 
slowly along the line of carriages caused me to shrink 
back and shade my face with my hand. But peeping 
between my fingers I saw that he kept his eyes 
straight in front, and showed no sign of interest in 
the compartment as he went by. Half a minute later 
he repassed, going towards the carriage he had 
entered at Genoa, and a few seconds after Kennard 
rejoined me, jumping in just as tlie train was begin- 
ning to move. 

, “ I wanted to test him, to see if he had penetrated 
my disguise or could recognise me as the ‘ General 
■Waldo ’ whom he saw on board when he was a stow- 
away steward,” said the detective, pmlling up the 
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window and seating himself opposite. “ He doesn’t 
know me from Adam.” 

“ He passed this carriage while you were gone,” I 
said. ' • 

“ Quite so, and it is very probable that he spotted 
you, if he did not at Genoa,” replied Kennard. “But 
the great thing is that he doesn’t know me. • 'I ain 
most anxious that he should not discover that yoii 
are accompanied by the sham chaplain who assisted 
your escape. He has probably been informed of that' 
episode, and my identity must be puzzling him not a 
little.” 

When Zavertal got back to the ship and found 
‘General Waldo’ missing, he would begin to susp'ect,'. 
would he not ? ” I said. 

“ He might if he knew what had since occurred on 
shore,” replied Kennard, “but there has been nO 
means of communication between the two as 3'et. 
It is even possible that Vizard, having heard of me 
from the doctor, may guess whence the opposition to 
their schemes arises, but he has no personal know- 
ledge of me, and I want to keep my character of 
‘ Waldo ’ unsuspected -by them, so that I may use it 
again if necessary. That Jie has not recognised me 
in my present get-up as tliat same twaddling old fool 
is very certain, for I tried him pretty high. I put 
niy head in at his carriage window and asked him if 
there was anything I could do for him — pretending to 
be a station tout, you know. Here is pretty good 
evidence that he has not seen us in company, and 
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that he does not remember me as a man he has seen 
before.” 

Kennard put into .my hands a scrap of paper on 
which were pencilled the -words “Nathan , &: Co., 
Eondon,” followed by a queer jumble of 'letters that 
'.con-veye.d nothing to me. 

“It is a cypher telegram,” explained Kennard- 
_'“He had, no time -to send it himself, and gave me a 
. Gonple of lire to despatch it for him. He could hardly 
,ha,ve furnished a higher proof of confidence in my 
■ betng what I professed to be, and the incident is 
'mofreever useful as showing collusion between him 
‘and the' owners of the Queen of Night. If we only 
had, the k-ey to that cypher what a lot of trouble it 
would save us. But perhaps I may put my hand on 
it some day.” 

“At Genoa you said something about picking 
pockets,” I said, wondering if ever a plain sailor had 
got pitchforked into such a strange tangle before. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I thought that the end 
justified the means, and I took the liberty of relieving 
Mr. Vizard of a portion of the contents of his ticket- 
pocket. I have told you already that I believe we 
have a gang of dangerous criminals to deal with, and 
I had cabled from Genoa to a friend in London for 
certain information that might help me. What I took 
from Vizard's pocket, however, confirms my view 
without making it necessary for me to wait for my 
friend’s reply. Unfortunately^ my discovery only 
hints vaguely at the powerful combination arrayed 
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against us without pointing directly to the nature or 
method of their designs. Still less is there any proof 
of crime, cdinWtted or contemplated, that would 
.enable us to c^l in the power of the law.” 

I saw that fob some reason he was not desirous* of 
imparting to me exactly what 'it was that' He. -had 
gathered from the cards which. I had se.dn, him 
examining, and I forbore to question' him 'on'tlie 
subject. I know now that the cause of his reticerice 
on the nature of his discovery lay in the fear. that it 
might be a source of danger to me, and j^et, strap^ely 
enough, he was shortly to be the means, Qn.th’e'-spur 
of the moment, of exposing me to tliatvefy danger.. 
I could not resist, however, asking to be allowed to 
share the theory he had evidently fojmefl as to the 
plots in which Zavertal and Vizard were engagdd. I 
had understood, of course, that he apprehended danger 
to the lives of some of the passengers on the Queen of 
Night, Aline being among the number, but the why 
and the wherefore was what I was totally unable to 
fathom. 

He thought a little before answering, and tlien 
said : “ Well, it is fair that you should know, for I 
think that we shall either break up the combination 
once for all, or both lose our H^fes in the attempt M}' 

; heUef is that the ship you recently commanded is 
- nothing more nor less than a floating murder-trap, -in 
which Zavertal is engaged by the owmers, they them- 
selves receiving enormous fees from interested parties, 
to poison certain of the passengers every voyage. 
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It is a* syndicate of professional crinunals woirlaiig 
regularly for a gigantic stake. If I am right, they 
must net, say, forty or fifty thousand pounds a voyage 
over and above their legitimate profits on the professed 
pleashrfijc^se, and they no doubt are large.” 

.“.TSut -hQw .could such a systematic business be ' 
calrfeji onT;»»ho\V could wretches wishing to use such 
anThstifution' know of -its existence ?” I cried, aghast 
at theimagnitude of his suggestion. 

“ By means of perfect organisation, and by the details 
only being known to the principals who carry them 
but,” was the reply. “ For instance, you yourself have 
in. a way been made an agent in the affair by being 
entrusted with the technical command of the ship, 
yet you were ignorant of her real mission. I think it 
probable that Nathan, Vizard, and Zaverfal are the 
sole partners in the scheme, and the actual owners of 
the vessel. Vizard’s share of the work being, as a rule, 
to mix in society and make the first insidious advances 
to likely clients with superfluous relatives. Vizard, 
we know, keeps his connection with the ship a strict 
secret, so that possibly the amateur criminals he pro- 
cures are handed over to Nathan for the final bargain 
to be struck.” 

I shuddered as I thought of Nathan’s unaccountable 
call at Sir Simon Crawshay’s house on the day I was 
there,- and the cheque-book which the baronet was 
putting away when I entered his study. Kennard 
looked very grave when I mentioned what I had 
seen. 
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- All points the same way,” He- said, and relapsed 
into silence from which I failed to tempt him till the 
train began to slacken speed for the quarter ’of an 
hour’s stop at Pisa. Then he expressed his inteniion 
of again minimising the risk of Vizard a'sspcia^ng the 
two of us by leaving the carriage'whjle w.eHver’e' jn 
the station. “ Keep my seat for me hi case-aji'y .Orte ■ 
gets in — though that is not likely,” he added, slippihg 
from the footboard directly we reached the platform. 

Pisa being the junction for the port and favourite 
watering-place of Leghorn, there was plenty of bustle 
in the station, though, most of the passengers being 
English and American tourists, travelling first- class, ' 
there seemed every chance of our retaining our- 
privacy. There was the usual scramble for the 
refreshment-room, the door of which was within 
view of where I sat, but neither among the crowds 
jostling into it, or passing the carriage, as at Spezia, 
did I catch a glimpse of Vizard. The time went 
slowly, and I was glad when the bell rang at last and 
the people hurried back to their seats. 

Sitting in the comer furthest from the platform, I 
watched eagerly for Kennard’s retmn, wondering if 
he would bring any news. Suddenly, just as I caught 
sight of him approaching the carriage, the sound of 
breathing within a few inches of my face caused me 
to look round at the open window' next w'hich I w'as 
sitting. There, close , to me, and w'ithin touch of my 
hand, stood Vizard on the footboard, his handsome 
features ablaze with triumphant malice. I had barely 
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time to see the gleam ‘ of ■ steel in his clenched fist, 
when Kennard opened the other door and sprang 
into the compartment, the train beginning to move at 
the same moment. ■ He took in the situation at a 
glancej and his eyes snapped fire. 

. • “ The Black Arrow fierce.^ the Red Heart m luore I ” 
he' cried, and dashing past me sprang out, two seconds 
after; Vizard with a bitter curse had disappeared in 
the darkness.' • 

• In another minute the train had gathered speed, 
and I‘ wa's alone in the carriage — bereft of friend and 
fop 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MESSENGER FROM LEGHORN. ' 

It was the morning of my second day in Naples; and 
no news had reached me of Kennard, or of the '.man!’ 
from whose dagger his meteor-like dash thfoug^i tiie ' 
railway carriage at Pisa had saved me. I had put up 
at the Hotel Victoria on the Parthenope Quay, \vhence 
1 coti\d watcVi fee bfee waters of fee beaufeti’i 
for the coming of the Queen of Night, and all through 
the day after my arrival I had been thrown into a 
fever every time the smoke of an incoming steamer 
appeared on the horizon. But I was doomed to dis- 
appointment : none of the vessels seeldng harbour 
proved to be the graceful craft which the detective 
had called a “ murder-trap.” 

My impatience was becoming almost unbearable. 
Not only did I chafe against the delay in the arrival 
of the ship, but I ieared from Kennard’s absence that 
some harm had befallen him, and that unaided I 
should never be able to cope with the difficulties that 
beset me. Acting on tlie advice he had given, I had 
abandoned disguise and resumed my own garment 
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)efore engaging a room at the hotel, and I was begin- 
ling to consider whether my best course would not 
)e to confide my position and anxiety to the Enghsh 
Consul in the hope that he would be more helpful 
han his colleague at Genoa. Once I put on my cap. 
6 go to th6 Consulate, but the thought of the stone 
:ell at the Convent of Santa Lucia overcame me, . and 

turned again to vainly scanning the sky-line beyond 
he Bay. 

In the ordinary course the Queen of Night should 
lave arrived at Naples early on the previous day, and 
IS the weather was fine and calm the delay was quite 
nexphcable. It -was now eleven o’clock in the fore- 
loon, so that she was nearly thirty hours overdue, 
vhich, unless something had happened, was out of all 
jroportion to any legitimate detention in so short a 
'oyage. To my other -anxieties began to be added 
vild thoughts of collisions, fires, shipwrecks, and a 
mndred other perils of the deep. 

At last I reached such a pitch that to stay kicking 
ny heels about the hotel and staring out to sea was 
lo longer possible to me. I decided to go down to 
he quays and endeavour to find some one who could 
id my inquiries by interpreting for me, and glad to 
)e up and doing anything I sallied forth at once. 
Massing through the Via Gioja, I chanced to notice a 
lame over a doorway which filled me with a sudden 
nspiration — the name of the agent whom Nathan had 
nentioned as his correspondent in Naples, one Signor 
iirolamo Volpe. If any one in the city was likely to 
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be able to ^ve news of the ship, this was the man, and 
at all risks I determined to try him. 

. I say all risks, because there was every probability 
that if he knew who I was he would serve my enemies 
rather than myself by taking steps to curtail my libertj'. 
•' Vizard, if still a free agent, having seen me on my 
way south, would have been certain to -apprise their 
correspondent of the fact, with instructions to throw 
obstacles in my way, if nothing worse, and it would 
not therefore be safe to make inquiry in my own 
name and person. As I was still wearing the mercantile 
uniform in which I had gone ashore at Genoa, I went 
first to a clothier’s and bought a ready-made tourist 
suit, changing into it, by permission of the proprietor, 
in a room behind the shop. Then, having given 
instructions for my uniform to be sent to the hotel, I 
returned to the Via Gioja. 

The offices of Mr. Girolamo Volpe, though in a 
large and handsome building, were not themselves 
on a lordly scale, consisting, so far as I was able to 
judge during my brief acquaintance with them, of a 
^couple of rooms on the ground floor just inside the 
main entrance. Assuming a confident air, I walked 
into the outer office, and fotmd it a poky little 
place, with an ink-splashed counter running from 
wall to wall. A middle-aged, seedy-looking Italian 
clerk was writing at a desk behind the counter, but 
the back part of the room was mostly hidden from 
view by a portable Japanese screen between five and 
six feet high. 


12 
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" You kct as agents for. the 'owners of the keamer ! 
Quern • of ? ” I asked of the clerk, who came 
forward with alacrity. 

"Yase, sar — Mr. Volpe is agent,” was the reply 
which promised a sufficient knowledge of English 
for my- purpose. 

“ Then where the devil is the ship ? ” I proceeded, 
adopting the manner of the irascible Briton on his , 
travels, “ Here have I been waiting for her ever 
since yesterday morning. I was unable to join her 
in London, so came across the Continent to join her 
here for the rest of the trip. The delay is very 
annoying.” 

At that moment I caught sight of the shining top 
of a bald head, raised an inch above the screen as if 
some one behind it were changing his, .position. It 
disappeared so quicMy as not to distract my atten- 
tion from the clerk’s reply, 

• ■ “It is most unforchnit,. sar, that you should be so 
discommode,” he said. • “ I regret ver moosh that 
there can be no booking per Queen of Night from 
Naples. After leaving Genoa, she call for orders 
at Leghorn, .and received instructions by cable from 
the owners to proceed to Cagliari, in Sardinia, whence 
.she. goes direct to Alexandria^ She not come to 
■Naples at all.” 

This was terrible news, and I was so overcome 
that I .nearly .betrayed myself. The villains had 
evidently arranged that the ship on leaving Genoa 
should c^U at Leghorn, so that Zavertal could be 
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informed whether I -was still safely out .qf* the way 
at the Convent. In this case they could, without risk 
of complications, carry out the original- programme 
of visiting Naples ; hut if anything should have gone 
wrong with their plans with regard to the quieting 
of myself, pursuit on my part was to be stalled off by 
the simple process of avoiding the port where I 
should expect to find the ship. The latter contin- 
gency had occurred, and by tliis time the Queen of 
Night must be nearing Cagliari, whence in a few 
hours she would start for Alexandria, and commence 
that portion of the voyage over which hung the fore- 
shadowing of such dreadful mystery. 

Collecting sense enough to hurl a few natural 
anathemas at the clerk, I left the office and walked 
slowly back towards - the hotel. One ray of^ comfort 
was alone granted to me. I remembered that Pisa, 
where Kennard and Vizard had both so mysteriously 
disappeared, was the junction with the short line 
running to Leghorn, and I reflected that if Vizard 
had got on board there the detective would have the 
chance of doing so too. I hoped frantically tliat he 
had availed -himself of it, and that his non-communi- 
cation with me' was due to his having gone to those 
who needed his protection so much more urgenUy., 
This thought, however, though it Uftedh little -of my' 
load, did not compensate for being left -high and drj^ 
where I was powerless myself to aid j and directly I 
reached the hotel I inquired if there were any boats 
leaving for Cagliari which would give me -a chance 
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of^ catching up the Queen of Night before she sailed. 
Again I met with a rebuff. The day was Thursday. 
The steamer for Sardinia would not leave till . 
Saturday. 

I went up to my room, well-nigh in despair, and 
racked with doubt whether I had better go to the 
Consulate or try the Italian police authorities. I had 
nearly, after my last experience, decided in favour of 
the latter, when a waiter knocked at the door and 
said that a signor — an English signor— -was inquiring 
for me below. Who my visitor could be, unless it 
was either Kennard or Vizard, I had ho idea, but, 
glad at the prospect of any' sort of change from 
blank inaction, I gave orders for Kith to oe inscantly 
shown up. Half a minute Hter I was more mystified 
than ever, for on the individual who' came tripping 
obsequiously into the room I had certainly never set 
■^yes before. He' 'was. a middle-aged, rather dis- 
-'sipated-lobking, sh.abbily-dfesse'd mah, \vhose nation- 
ality at first .sight ‘would "have .been a mysterj' if it 
had not been' ahnouriceB.-' ■ 

Stranger though;; he ’ wa^, ’ thefp was something 
about hiin"as -lie- entered 'that suuck a recent chord 
in'my memdry;\and tsbfufi'nised him more closely to 
see ifTi \vas '"co'hfrohfed 'with "y'et another disguise. 
But .the hotioii- wa^' did sooner formed than it was 
dispelled by' the,tdiscovei-y of what had seemed 
faniiiia'r in him'; c It was the shining top of his dome- 
' shapdd bald head which had recalled the bald head 
■seen by me an hour before over the screen in Volpe’s 
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office, and suspicious as I was growing of ever3dhlng * 
and everybod)’-, I recognised that it would be ridi- 
culous to assume that it was the same. . ^ 

He advanced into the room smiling and rubbing 
his hands, and the moment he opened his mouth he 
chased away all inclination to confound him with 
any one else. 

“ I come from Mr. Kennard,” he said. “ I saw 
him in Leghorn yesterday morning shortly before he 
went aboard- \he:OHcen of Night, and he took advan- 
tage of my being a fellow-countryman of yours to 
entrust me with a message to you. He said I should- 
probablyfind you a£ bne of 'the hotels facing the Bay.” 

“Fray sit dp\yn, sir, -and make yourself comfort- 
able,” I said, wheeling aL.phair for him. “I have 
been most amdous -about . Mr. Kennard, and at my 
wits’ end as.to hOwdo 'cpmrnunicate with him. Did 
he say anything.-bf the!-;circurastances under which, 
we parted at Pisa,? ”-, i'.-c ■ T 

fa t\‘ .t If* 

" Not a word-iVand- for -the* reason -that there was 
no time,”- replieid .•'my^iyisitor.':"" I made. Mr. Ken- 
nard’s acquaintance , ’quite ■i:asually .in„'a- hotel at Leg- 
horn ten minutes 'beTpre '•he wa^.gpi'ng -oii -hoard. 
Finding that I -was.-.coroirig^cn to hhples, .he asked 
me to make inquiries for you- in' the.' hotels along the; 
sea-front, and to tell '^ou - in thj;:se ->-ords that the 
ship’s programme having been altered he thpugfitiP 
best to go in her, especially as he had ascertained 
that a certain person — you would understand r-ho — 
had gone on board. He concluded by begging me 
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to urge you to join, him at Cagliari, even if you had 

V 

to hire a special boat to get there, as he had every, 
hope at that port of bringing matters to an issue and ; 
of inducing certain mutual friends, I think he said, 
to leave the ship.” 

This was good news indeed. The person alluded 
to. as having gone on board at Leghorn was, evidently 
Vizard, but neither he nor Zavertal would be half so 
dahgerous udth the detective at hand to watch their 
every move. A great deal would depend, however, 
on whether he was on board in his ovra character, 
or still successfully disguised as the old American 
General, and I questioned my visitor as to how Mr. 
Kennard was dressed. 

“You require proof of my having met Mr. Ken- 
nard ? ” he said, showing at once by his manner that 
he had .put upon my question a construction I had 
not intended it to bear. The information he brought 
tallied so e.xactly with my previous surmise, and 
with what I had learned at Volpe’s office, that to 
doubt him after he had made his statement never 
crossed my mind, and 1 hastened' to disclaim any 
such intention. 

“ I' am glad to hear you say that,^’ he replied, “ for 

* ' V • • 

it would be hard.to meet with such a reception after 
going to ’ the', expense of considerable time and 
trouble to 'do a. service to strangers. I am soi'rj'^ to 
say, tiiat I 'suffer from shortness of sight, and did not 
take particular notice of your friend’s costume. By 
the ..way, allow me to rectify an omission — I should 
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;„nnve introduced myself on entering. My nama i's^ 
.Matthew Mayfield. I am a missionary worldftg’ 
■ among the English sailors who frequertt Italian 
ports.” ' . 

I should certainly never have guessed Mr. May- 
field’s profession from his appearance, though I had 
had enough experience of long-shore preachers to, 
know that they do not usually wear purple and fine 
linen. The disclosure of his avocation inspired me uRh 
a new idea, and I promptly asked him if he knew of 
any private boat on the point of sailing for Cagliariy 
or which could be chartered for that purpose at a 
moderate figure. I had taken the precaution on the 
previous day to wire home to the bankers who had 
my modest savings in their charge, and they had 
cabled back a credit of two hundred pounds for me 
to their local. agents. I was willing, nay eager, to 
spend every penny of it in getting to Cagliari. 

But Mr. Mayfield shook his. head. “A sailing 
vessel could easily be procured at a small sum to put 
you across to the island, but it would not take less 
than two and a half days under the most favourable 
conditions of wind and tide. That, I understand, 
would be too late to catch the Queen of Night. 
There are no small steamers here disengaged which 
could be got ready for sea at such short notice.” ■ 

Polishing the top of his shining head with a red 
handkerchief, he rose as if to go, then flopped .down 
in his chair again, tapping his forehead and knitting 
his browns with the air of a man who \yas trying tc 
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remember. ' “ Yes, it was this evening,” he said 
aloud to himself at last. “ My dear sir,” he went 
on, “ it is just possible that I may be of assistance to , 
you after all. There is a steam-yacht here belonging 
to a London gentleman named Smith. She is named 
the Miranda, and I know her skipper. Captain Dicey, 
very well. But what is more to the point, I believe 
that she is under orders from the owner to proceed 
to Cagliari this very night. Mr. Smith is not on 
board, as he purposes joining the yacht in Sardinia, 
where he has been shooting while she came to 
Naples -to refit. I think I can induce Captain Dicey 
to give you a passage — on the quiet — for a ten-pound 
note or so.” 

“ He shall have twenty if he will put me across,” 
I said, eagerly, “ and twenty more if he gets me 
there before the Queen of Night leaves. Will you see 
Kim, Mr. Mayfield, and place me under an eternal 
obligation ? ” 

“ I will go at once,” was the reply ; “ it is one 
of the sweetest' pleasures vouchsafed to us poor 
labourers in the vineyard to befriend our fellow- 
countrymen in' their' need.- It is now nearly one. 
Expect me back in an hour .from now.” 

And he went out, leaving me wondering at the 
combination of so much disinterested goodness \Hth 
in extremely unprepossessing exterior. 



CHAPTER XVII, 


FACE TO FACE. 

I WAS not destined to improve my acquaintance with 
Mr. Matthew Mayfield. I would give a good deal 
for a quiet half-hour’s interview with him now, in 
some room with the door locked and the key thrown 
out of the window ; but on that eventful day I was 
ungrateful enough to be just as pleased with the 
greasy note he sent me at the end of the hour as I 
should have been with his reappearance in person. 
I am afraid I regarded him rather too lightly as *a 
means to an end, and though within limits I was 
right, I came nigh to paying dearly for my disrespect. 

The note was as follows ; — 

" Dear Sir, — I have been called aw^ay to visit a 
dying seaman — poor fellow^, I fear he is unrepentant — 
at the far end of the Bay, and shall tlierefore not be 
able to give myself the pleasure of waiting upon you. 

" But in the meaiiw'hile I have seen Captain Dicey 
of the Miranda, and he will be willing to oblige you 
on the terms mentioned. The yacht is, lying off 
the Little Mole, and will sail for Cagliari punctually 
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, -I went for the purpose to the shops on the Strada 
Chiaja, and after providing myself with, a very goodf 
weapon, strolled along to the Little Mole '10 have a 
look at the Miranda. With my limited capabilities 
for asking my way, I had some little difficulty , in 
finding her among the crowds of shipping, and 
when I did I can’t say that I thought much. of her. 
She was very small, being under a hundred tons, and 
her appearance did not suggest that the refit she had/ 
been undergoing had been very extensive, A couple 
of swarthy sailors, certainly not Englishmen, were 
busy furbishing up her ding}' brass-work, and a 
stream of smoke from a black and rather rusty 
funnel showed that the fires were alight and steam 
in process of being got up. After all, the capabili- 
ties of her engine-room were what I was most inte- 
rested in, and though the boat was anjdhing but the 
smart craft I had expected, there was nothing to 
show that she was not fast. 

By a frequent repetition of the word “ capitano ” 

I managed to make one of the sailors understand 
that I wanted the captain, and bein^ informed by 
gesture that he was on shore, I decided to take a 
walk in the neighbourhood till he should put in an 
appearance. Turning into a by-street in the crowded 
part at the back of the harbour, I was reminded by 
the sight of a small restaurant that I had been too 
occupied" to think of food since breakfast, and I went 
in and sat down at one of the small fables. 

The room was a long one, with -a door at the far 
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end forming a second entrance from another street, 

' and- at that hour was unoccupied save by the waiters, 
and by a couple of customers seated together over a 
bottle of wine at a distant table. The pair being 
separated from me by the length of the room I did 
not on entering pay any attention to them, but after 
giving my order, and while waiting to be sen-ed, I 
allowed my eyes to stray their way. One of- them 
had risen, and was hurriedly putting on his hat pre- 
vious to departure. A second later he had vanished 
•through the door near him into the street, but not 
before I had intercepted a furtive glance cast at 
myself, and had recognised in the fugitive Mr. 
Matthew Mayfield, the long-shore missionary who 
had procured me passage in the Miranda, and who, 
according to his own statement, ought ,to have been 
soothing the last moments of a djing seaman at the 
further side of the Bay. 

I attributed his hasty flight and evident desire to 
avoid me to a not unnatural dislike to have the dis- 
crepancy detected. I cannot say that the sight of 
him hobnobbing there in a restaui-ant, so far from 
his supposed sphere of duty, caused me actual un- 
easiness, but it certainly made me look at his com- 
panion with an interest I should not other\wse have 
felt. The now solitary occupant of the distant table 
sat still, steadily finishing the bottle of wine, and, I 
suppose, not having Mayfield’s reason, evinced no 
concern in me or in my affairs. 

He was a heavy, squat-built man of the bull-dog 
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type, and though he was too far off for me to note 
more than the outline of his features or to judge of 
his expression, he gave me the general idea of his 
being what is Imown as an “ ugly customer.” Not 
much was to be learned from his shabby, ill-fitting 
suit of blue serge, and from the unbraided cheese- 
cutter cap on the adjacent chair, except that he was 
a seafarer of not very exalted rank, and I ticked him 
off as the engineer or mate of a tramp steamer. 
Having outstayed Mr. Matthew Mayfield by some 
five minutes, he slouched heavily through the-further. 
doors and disappeared. 

By the time I had finished my refreshment and 
paid the score it was five o’clock, and I made my 
way back to the Mole in the hope that the master 
of the Miranda had come aboard. The sailors had 
knocked off work and were lounging in the bows, 
where they had been joined by a third man, also an 
Italian, and, from his greasy, smoke-begrimed clothes, 
probably the combined engineer and fireman of this 
curiously manned and much-worn “ yacht." On 
this occasion my appearance at the gang-plank 
seemed to excite some interest among the crew, 
and almost before I sang out my word of inquiry', 
“ Capitano ? ” one of tliem rose and shouted through 
a slvj'light, the others eyeing me strangely the while. 
The man’s summons met with an answering hail 
from below, and immediately a head was protruded 
from the companion-hatch that caused me something 
of a shock. The reason was this : the head belonged 
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to the rough-and-tumble individual whom I had seen 
half an hour before in the restaurant tete-d-tete \vith 
Mayfield. 

“ Cap’n Forrester ? ”• he sang out. ; 

“Yes; I am here by arrangement with Mr.’ May- 
field,” I replied. •' 

He turned and put his head back into the com- 
panion-hatch for two seconds, then came right out 
on deck' and invited me to step aboard. 

“ You won’t find no luxuries on this ’ere stcam- 
yacht,” he added, as I crossed the plank, “ but she’s 
a devil to go.” 

“You are Captain Dicey, I suppose?” I said, as he 
received me with a rough hand-shake. 

“That’s me — likewise not much to look at. but a 
devil to go,” was his reply. “ You’re prepared to 
hand over the dibs, 'cording to contract ? ” 

I put the stipulated amount in his grimy band, and 
was proceeding to assure him that he should have 
the other twenty pounds on landing, provided I 
caught the Queen of Night, when he cut me short 
with the remark that he made no blooming dcjubt 
about hooking the balance ; it- was as good as in 
his pocket already. 

“ And now, seeing as the cargo’s aboard, there’s 
nothing to hinder us getting under weigh,” he 
added. “You just amuse yourself -while I do the 
needful, and when we’re clear of port l’l* show you 
your bunk and the saloon.” 

Going forward, he shouted l^o his crew in Italian, 
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and when they were at their posts the mooring - rope 
was cast off and we were soon steaming across the 
Bay towards the declining sun. Dicey himself 
steered from the small erection, hardly to be called 
: a . bridge, foriard of the funnel, and seating myself 
ih'the stern I paid critical attention to the steaming 
capacity of the vessel. The opinion I formed,. as 
soon as we were at “full speed ahead,” was that the 
phrase “ a good’un to go ” as apphed to the Mimnda 
was a decided misnomer. Her engines were better 
than might have been expected from her dilapidated 
appearance, but she certainly was not fast, and I 
began to grow anxious as to the result of the attempt 
to head off my enemies. 

On other grounds, too, a feeling of uneasiness 
ptole over me, now that I had time to calmly consider 
the circumstances under which I found myself on 
this strange craft. I had not been much smitten 
with Mr. Matthew Ma)dield’s manners and appear- 
anc e, and it had only been the service he came to 
render that reconciled me to him. • My confidence 
in him had received a rude shock in his desire to 
avoid me at the restaurant, and really, now that I 
came to thirh of it, had his account of himself been 
conect there would have been no reason for such 
avoidance. He v/ould, if everything had been above- 
board, have made some excuse for, his change of 
plans and have come forward to introduce me to 
Dicey. 

Again, the Mii’anda and her crew opened up a 
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wide fidd of conjecture that was not very reassuring. 
The vessel might have been used as a yacht at some 
early stage in her history, but there was certainly 
nothing about her to show that she had been “ in 
commission ” lately. She gave me more the impres- 
sion of a superannuated steamer that had been " lay- 
ing up " for sale, and that she had been hurriedly 
prepared for sea at short notice. The hands, too, 
with the exception of the skipper, were all Italians, 
which to say the least of it was an incongruity in an 
•English-owned yacht, and was a good deal more in 
accordance with the theory that the boat had been 
hired or purchased for a special purpose. If so, 
what was that purpose likely to be ? Was it possible 
that Mayfield and Dicey were emissaries of Vizard 
and Zavertal, charged with the duty of luring me 
into another trap ? 

These unpleasant reflections were interrupted by 
the approach of one of their subjects. We were 
now well clear of the land, and the lights of the 
port, just beginning to twinkle in the fast-gathering 
twilight, would be soon left far behind. Dicey gave 
the helm to one of the men, and came lurching aft, 
a figure far more suggestive of a waterside bully or 
loafer, than of a gentleman’s sailing-master. 

“ Now Cap’n, maybe you’d like to go below for a 
bite and' a sup,” he said. “ I’m on board wages, and 
the steward is on leave, so there’s no tablecloths 
nor finger-glasses, you understand.” 

. I should rather think there were no tablecloths and 
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finger-glasses in the mouldy, evil-smelling den into 
which he ushered me, and probably never had been. 
The cuddy was not more than fifteen feet long, and 
the narrow, ladder-Iike stair ran straight down into 
it. A couple of cabins on either side blocked all 
source of daylight except such as filtered through 
the dusty slcylight, and now that night was falling 
only the bare desolation of the place was visible. 
Dicey kicked open tfie door of one of the cabins, 
which, so far as I could see, was devoid of all furni- 
ture save a bed-place and a bench. • • 

"There’s your quarters," he said. "Hold on 
while I light the cuddy lamp, so as you can stow 
your bag.” 

There was a certain tremor, not exactly nervous, 
but rather of eagerness, in his voice that somehow 
put me on my guard against I knew not what. It was 
as though he had been working up to a crisis which 
was now at band, and he wished to be through with 
it. At least that was the way it took me in my suspi- 
cious frame of mind, and it had the effect of making 
me follow him out of the cabin into the cuddy while 
he lit the lamp. I had already registered an inten- 
tion to spend the night on deck, for the narrow 
cabin, barely five feet across, was much too much of a 
cul-de-sac for a man labouring under my apprehensions 
to be left alone in, even for a minute. I had got the 
feeling that I wanted to see all that went on on board 
the Miranda, and above all io be ready. 

Dicey’s stumpy, grime-stained fingers fumbled with 
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a’ match-box, and soon the swing-lamp over the 
centre table broke into a brilliant glow that for the 
moment dazzled me, falling as it did full across ;my 
face. Then, while my eyes were still struggling witli 
the sudden glare. Dicey stepped quickly back from 
me, and a sternly melodious voice from the darkness 
1 of the recess behind the mast told me that the crisis 
had indeed come. 

“ So, Forrester, my friend,” came the well-remem- 
bered tones, " the next time I promised you has 
arrived, you see — in spite of your clumsy efforts to 
postpone it.” 

And then my eyes, grown accustomed to the 
change of light, at last fastened on Vizard standing 
not eight feet away, his pistol levelled straight at my 
head, while Dicey flattened himself against the wall 
to let the bullet pass. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A NARROW SHAVE. 

I DO not know if I shall be believed, but it is solemn 
fact that the glint of those murderous eyes behind 
the pistol barrel brought me positive relief. There 
had been too much hole-and-corner mystery in my 
life during the last few days to suit my temperament, 
and I welcomed the change that gave me an open 
foe at last, even though he had me at a disadvantage 
that threatened instant death. 

“ I do not profess to pit cunning against that of 
a professional criminal,” said I, for his taunt had 
goaded me, “ but if you kill me there will be one 
left who will prove your match. Your career is as 
good as ended, and you know it.” 

He laughed scornfully. “I am most assuredly 
going to kill you,” he said. “That is what you are , 
here for. But as to the second proposition — that 
your friend Kennard will avenge you’ by hindering, 
what you are pleased to call my career — pray pub 
any such consideration as that out of your head. ' 
You have given me so much trouble that I should 
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not wish you to go out of the world with the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that.” 

don’t think it : I am certain of it. Kennard has 
,tf 3 ‘’good as broken up j'our combination already, I 
:^e^lfed defiantly. I saw vaguely that if I could pro- 
Son^ the wrangle by enticing him to gloat over his 
■^^Vdspective victory, I might reduce the enormous 
'6'dds at present in his favour. My own six-shooter 
was ready to hand in my pocket, but, covered as I 
was with his, I dared make no movement towards 
it. My only chance lay in creating a diversion or in 
seizing some unexpected advantage before he tired 
, of letting his jaw-tackle run. 

He would’ have been wiser to have shot me as I 
stood, but his malicious desire that I should die 
miserable got the better of his prudence. "I can 
see, myd;hick-pated sailor, that I shall have to con- 
vince you that you are not playing with babies,” 
he hissed. “ ICnow then that it is now fort}’ hours 
since six inches of cold steel settled Kennard’s hash 
once for all. The land-crabs on the beach at Leg- 
horn have made a mess of his identity by now — ^just 
as the deep-sea ones will be spoiling your ingenuous 
features ten minutes hence. We do not leave traces, 
my mates and I. The excellent Dicey here knows 
me too well to blab, and as for the Italians — ^rvell, 
they are all wanted for various crimes already, and 
are too highly paid to talk about a piece of work 
that would be as bad for them as for me. I did 
•not choose my crew among the slums of Naples on 
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account of their moral rectitude, you will understand. 
So you see, Forrester, that Zavertal and I shall soon 
be busy among the passengers of the Queen of Night 
with no plying eyes and ears to obstruct iis.- Shnlbl 
take any inquiries from you to Miss Challenor— as. to'-' 
the state of her health ? ” ' 

The news of Kennard’s murder, and the thbu|;ht' 
that Aline would soon be at the mercy of thdse; 
diabolical wretches,. staggered me for a moment ; but 
seeing that my dear girl’s only hope of life lay in my 
besting him now, I made a mighty effort to control 
myself, and still to fight for delay. All this time 
Dicey remained flattened out against the waU, leaving 
a clear line for Vizard’s pistol, but he -was in ah 
uncomfortable attitude from which I hoped much. 

“ I maybe powerless to prevent your next crimes,” 
I said, replying to the arch-villain, ” but they will be 
your last. Do you imagine that I -have no friends 
who will make inquiry for me. I shall be traced on 
board this vessel, which it will be proved was hired 
or bought by you.” 

“ Don’t make any such mistake,” retorted Vizard. 
“The trap was baited by my own people, and I 
don’t suppose that you, with your precious amateur- 
detective sharpness, told any one where you were 
going. And if you did it is all one, for who are you 
but an escaped lunatic from the Convent of Santa 
Lucia. Our story that you hid yourself on board 
the Miranda and afterwards jumped overboard in i 
frenzy, will be so circumstantial that your disappear 
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anc& be accounted for in' the most natural manner; 

I can promise you/' 

It v/as,,true enough, and I could have gnashed my 
teeth with rage at my folly in beheving Mayfield’s 
specious lies. With Kennard and myseE out of 
the way, every source of accusation against the 
i^-firm” would have been scotched, and their system 
might' be carried on indefinitely — long after the 
victims of the present voyage had been forgotten. 
I. was about -to bid him shoot and be done with it, 
when Dicey blurted out a foc’sle oath at his con- 
strained position. ' 

“ Why don’t you pliimp tlie lead into him, mister, 
and give us a rest ?■”• he added. " I’m getting stiff-, 
jointed — spread-eagled' against this cursed wall.” 

“ Clear out then, and go on deck ! ” said Vizard. 
“ It is time the course U'as attended to, and I want 
to tease Captain Forrester a little more before I 
finish him. He must hear how his sweetheart is 
to fare first;” 

The subordinate scoundrel slouched forward to the 
companion-ladder, to which he ought to have had 
a perfectly clear path without interfering with bis 
employer’s aim. But by some clumsiness he passed 
to the right instead of to the left of the mast along- 
side of which Vizard had stationed himself, and thus 
momentarily came between us. ■ My chance had 
come. Vizard shouted at him, wdth a curse, to stand 
aside,' but he was too late. I sprang forward, and 
clutching. Dicey by the batk used him as a shield. 
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>vhile with my right h&ndil drew my pistoh"' Simul- 
taneously Vizard fired, hoping, I suppose, tO'hit, soine 
part of me that was not hidden by Dicey’s . body, -but 
in the fluster he miscalculated and the shot took 
effect in my human armour-plate. The skipper of 
the Miranda drooped limply against me, but still 
holding him I fired over his shoulder and hit. Vizard- 
in the right arm. The battle was over. His revolveri 
fell harmlessly to the floor. • ^ 

Allowing Dicey to sink down in a huddled heap 
I aimed straight for Vizard’s head. He glared at me 
like a wounded tiger, the blood pouring from his 
wrist, and for one second I thought he' was going to 
spring at me. But controlling himself with an effort 
that seht a muscular spasni rippling over his hand- 
some fiendish face, he even forced his features into a 
smile. ■ ' 

“The honours of war are with you. Captain,” he 
said. “ What is to be the programme ? ’’ 

“You will right-about face and stand with j^oiir , 
back to me, and your face to the cabin wall,”T said. 
“And keep your hands straight down and joined 
behind you.” 

Somewhat' to my surprise he obeyed, and walking 
up to him I felt him all over in case he should, hav.e'- 
a second weapon. Sure enough he had'h long clasp 
dagger, of which I relieved him, and- then,, after 
picking up his dropped pistol, I bade him precede- 
me up the companion. Arrived on deck a hasty 
olance showed that one .'of the Italians was-nt.-the; ■ 

• O ■ ■ „ ‘ ' 
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wheel' on the bridge, while the other sailor was 
lounging in the bows. The engineer was presumably 
attending to his duties below. 

“Now," I said, pointing to a coil of rope lying 
under the buhvarkc just forward of the bridge, “ go 
and sit on that rope.. The first movement you make, 
or the firs:t-.:ttempt to speak to the Italians, and you 
are -.a dead. mJtn.- The moon is full, and I sha’n’t 
missT • . . , . V ■ , 

• %He shrugged his shoulders, and sitting down on 
the coil beggn.to Dind up his v/ound with a handker- 
bhieh; Witliout .relaxing my watch on him I then 
went'-up on . to the bridge, and taking the fellow at 
the wheel by the collar slung him down on to the 
deck, giving him to understand by a plentiful display 
of my revolver that he had to sit still on the opposite 
side tb, Vizard. The man in the bows seemed to 
have grasped the situation and discreetly remained 
where-, he -was, while the engineer was attending to 
his dutie.s' below, in happy ignorance of what was 
goihg--qn on deck Then, with a glance at the 
binnacle to see that the* course was right for Cagliari, 

I took the wheel, pistol in hand and ready to use it 
on very small provocation,. 

For several hours the Miranda plodded on with- 
out any demand on me arising beyond unceasing 
vigilance and an occasional twist to the spokes of 
the wheel. Vizard sat quiet on the coil of rope, and 
from his attitude seemed to slumber, though I kneW’^ 
better than that. The man’s subtle brain, I had hq-- 
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doiibt, was already hard at work devising sbhemes 
for besting me, or at least for escape before I handed 
him over to the law. 

The two Italian sailors gave he trouble, but 

stretched thcmseives in a sleep that- as like as not 

was geuuiue, while of the stricken Dice}' there was. 

no sign, and 1 did not know wkether he was alive or' 

dead. The engineer 'made -biihsel£."’acquainted with 

the cha'ngfc of sidppers shortly atter I took the wheei 

by protiuding his head /roih the .ntohehote,^tb ' 

quickly withdraw it "before my ' levplied - revplvsr— 

but he showed ho resentment,, and -.whejxT tested - 

his subservience by giving hirp an :order 'bn 'tlii 

engine-room beli it was promptly obeyed. ' 

So matters were when at about two in the moiuing 

a lubberly brigantine came staggering atliwar! 6m* 

course, and. by -wrongly porting her helm . at a critical 

moment very nearly brought about a cohi^sion. Tor 

half a minute fl-ie steering of the Mirandii claimed 
« ' ' ' 1 ” 
my undivided attention, but .though it was. touch- 

and-go my efforts ' successfully averted 'the da >jger, 
and the brigantine went on* her .way iiii, .safety. But 
her clumsiness had a serious. result.- -When I looked 
again at the' spot below me "where "Vizard should 
have been it was vacant, nor could I see him any- 
where on deck.. 

It will be readily seen that his disappearance did 
• not add to my comfort. I did not know whether 
’Wizard was still on board or had managed to leap : 
pn'to the brigantine as she shaved our counter. '-She 
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T did him sore injustice, as I was soon to learn. 
The head of steam lasted for an hour or so after he 
had gone, and then I could tell by the slackening 
speed that the furnace must be coaled if we were 
not to come to a standstill. The two Italian sailors 
were still sleeping, and thinking them best left as they 
were, I ran down to do the business myself. The' 
engine-room hatch was a mere manhole, with an 
iron ladder running down to the well in which the 
machinery played, a second ladder leading to the 
stokehole below. I had nearly reached the bottom 
of this second descent when I noticed that the stoke- 
hole was lit up with other light than what came 
from the furrtace door, and looking for the source I 
found it in a candle close to the side of the vessel. 
But that was not the worst. The candle was stuck 
in a keg of gunpowder, which the flame was just 
reaching as I looked. 

Instinctively I rushed up on deck, for I had seen 
that the explosion was too near at hand for me to 
attempt to move the candle, and it was well that I 
did so. I had scarcely put the length of the ship 
between me and the engine-hatch, when the powder 
went off with a mighty roar, the deck-planks over 
the spot upheaved and flew in the air, and the sound 
of rushing water told me that the steamer’s side was 
shattered — that she was sinking. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


“DOCTOR ZAVERTAL WILL PRESCRIBE." 

A HASTY inspection of the engine-room showed that 
the Miranda had not more than half an hour to float. 
The explosion, as no doubt Vizard had intended, had 
torn a great rent in her side, through which the sea 
was pouring in tons. The two sailors were running 
about, crazed with fright, and were quite useless in 
the emergency, though it is doubtful if anything 
could have been done had they kept cool — so great 
was the damage. The one boat was gone, and there 
was no time to build a raft 

Finding our case hopeless, my first impulse was to 
go and see if Dicey was alive, so that in that event I 
might bring him on deck and so give him a better 
chance. Rufiian as he was, I did not like the idea of 
his dying like a rat in a trap without knowing what 
was going on. On entering the cuddy I found hint 
in a sitting posture against the cabin wall in a great 
pool of blood, the loss of which had made- hhn 
delirious, for he -was babbling unintelligibly. With 
a good deal of trouble I hoisted him up the com- 
panion, and once on deck the fresh air seemed to 
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revive him a little. He had wit enough left to see 
that the steamer was fast going down by the head, 
and he allowed me to make him fast to a spare boom 
on the chance of keeping him afloat till picked up!’’ - , 

I had scarcely got him secured to the spar when 
the Miranda pitched forward, recovered herself, and 
then pitched again, bows under, and went down like 
a stone, leaving me hanging on to the spar. We 
must have gone down about twenty feet with the 
suction, but soon rose, myself none the worse for 
the dip, but Dicey more dead than alive. The two 
sailors must have sunk at once, for they were never 
seen again, ^d small loss either. 

My only ‘hope now lay in the chance that some 
vessel might come our way before hunger and thirst 
prevailed, and I scanned the horizon anxiously for a 
sail or smoke. It had been daylight for some time, 
but the darvn had come up with a haze that up to 
the sinldng of the vessel had limited the range of 
vision to a mile or so, and it Avas therefore with a 
thanicful heart that I saw a great steamer heading 
right for us not more than half a mile away. A 
second glance caused me to rub my eyes and stare 
harder still. There was no mistaking those creamy 
ifiilnels and tapering, gilded bows. It was the Queen 
steering to the south-east on a course that 
■feS^<^'^ake her to Alexandria. 

•".••ShCjCame steadily on at fifteen knots, and it soon 
■ became apparent that the spar and its occupants had 
beerf/^en from the bridge, for at a distance of two 
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hundred, -yards I heard the engine-bell ring " stop,” 
and immediately aftenvards a boat shot out from the 
steamer’s side. Though strong arms sent her speed- 
ing. across the water, to me she seemed to crawl, so 
eager was I for the news she would bring. As she 
dashed up to the spar I saw that the bo’sun was in 
charge. "WTien I sang out to him by name he looked 
frightened — rather to my surprise, for we had been 
very good friends — ^and then I remembered that he 
had probably been told that I was mad. . > 

Dicey had relapsed into unconsciousness, and at 
my request he was first taken into the boat, the 
bo’sun not addressing me directly during the opera- 
tion beyond remarking that “it was k 'rum go.” 
Further, after I had got into the boat, and all the 
way to the ship, he preserved a reticence which 
seemed a little singular even if he did imagine me 
• to be a lunatic. But I managed to extract from him 
the one piece of information for which my heart was 
hungering — that there had been no more deaths on 
board, and that so far as he knew all the passengers 
were well. After that he was welcome, for all I 
cared, to content himself with* remaricmg that “it 
was the rummiest cruise he ever heard tell on.” . 

The hour was still so early that there were but fe^v; 
people about to witness our arrival. As soon asTdie- 
boat came alongside the ladder was thrown :td 'OSV 
and among the faces peering over the rails in undig-.; 
guised curiosity I recognised that of McIntyre, who- 
had superseded me in the command. I was glad lie 
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was on deck, for I knew him for a decent, honest 
fellow, and had no thought but that when he hehrd 
my story and explanation he would allow me to 
reinstate myself without demur. 

Imagine then my surprise when, the moment I was' 
over the side, half a dozen seamen closed round me, 
evidently acting under orders, and McIntyre, ignor- 
ing my proffered hand, instructed them to “ use me 
gentl}'.” That specious scoundrel Zavertal had 
clearly lied so circumstantially as to get himself 
believed, and my troubles were not over yet. 

“This is a nice sort of welcome to give your 
captain, McIntyre,” I said, “ especially after he has 
been twice nearly murdered.” 

He cast his eyes down shamefacedly, as though he 
didn’t like his job, then spoke up boldly : “ Don’t 
make it harder for me, sir, than it is already. I have 
taken command by cabled authority from the owners. 
And I have the doctor’s instructions that you — that 
you are to be taken care of.” 

“ How can that be ? ” I exclaimed. “ Doctor 
Zavertal’s last move was to have me wrongly shut 
up in an asylum at Genoa. How was he to know 
that you were going to pick me up at sea from a 
craft which his associate and fellow-villain Vizard 
sank not an hour ago ? ” 

McIntyre turned and pointed to a little group that 
vyas-'jstanding watching us from the door' of the 
.surgery, and said simply, “ He saw you through his 
.-field-glass.” 
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,„,;A very probable explanation, but I was too-amazed 
;then by what I saw to heed his words. The. group 
’comprised not only Zavertai, with his features com- 
posed into an expression of friendly concern, but 
Vizard, looldng compassionately dignified ; and, in 
the guise of “ General Waldo,” Kennard, wdiom I 
believed to have been murdered by, and while 
pursuing, the man with whom he now stood in 
amicable converse. The sight so staggered me that T 
nearly called out to upbraid the American for going 
over to the enemy, or for having been hand and glove 
with them all along, but luckily I stopped in time, 

I recollected Kennard’s expressed intention of 
preserving the Waldo disguise undiscovered so that 
he might use it again if occasion arose, and it was 
possible that he was still fooling them successfully 
in his old character. But then what of the man 
whom Vizard, by his own boasting confession — ^made 
when he thought he was on the point of quieting me 
for ever — had slain on the beach at Leghorn ? Was 
that only a gratuitous lie, fabricated for the purpose 
of harrowing the last moments of one who had 
crossed him ? 

“ Come, sir,” smd McIntyre, as I paused undecide^. 
what to do, '‘we sha’n't better matters standing here, 
I have had a comfortable deck-cabin prepared '-for 
you next the surgery, and you will receive tvery. 
consideration till you can lay your case before t^.- 
Consui at Alexandria or the authorities at home- 5 <r: 
whichever you prefer.” 
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“Veiry well,” I said, raising my voice; "but 
before I go to the cabin, I should like to know how 
that man ” — pointing to Vizard — “ explains his being 
in the boat from which, I suppose, you rescued 
him ? ” 

“ Better not rake that up now,” said McIntyre. , 
"Wait tiU you are calmer and rested, then I’ll gO' 
into it with you myself.” 

I could see that he was only trying to humour me 
as a madman, but I was determined to know what 
version that arch-devil had given of the occurrences 
of the night. 

" I insist upon being told — as a condition of giving 
you no trouble,” I replied. 

"Well,” said McIntyre, ill at ease, "he says he 
escaped from a small steam-yacht that he had hired 
at Naples to try and catch us at Cagliari. Says you 
concealed yourself aboard her, and he quit because 
you were shooting at the crew and threatening to 
blow up the vessel,” 

It was no use protesting, and this counter-charge 
had been half expected by me since I saw that Vizard 
had been picked up. I recognised that I should have 
to wait till I could collect rebutting testimony, and 
^fficult enough that would be if Kennard was against 
■ me. ■ There was one stipulation, though, that I had 
to make, even if I had to fight for it. 

" Very well,” I said, " I shall have to deal with Mr. 
Vizard later ; but if you wish for peace and quietness 
„.;on this ship, McIntyre, I should strongly advise you 
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not to allow Doctor Zavertal to come near me. I am' 
perfectly well in mind and body, and if he comes' to 
my cabin under the pretext of 'attending’ me, I won’t 
engage to control myself.” 

Zavertal, who had overheard, beckoned McIntyre 
to where he was standing with “ Waldo ” and Vizard, 

. and said a few words in an undertone. When .• 
McIntyre returned to me he informed me that my 
wishes would be met, and added — 

“ Look here, Forrester, I’m d d if I like all 

this, so I have insisted on one thing on my owii 
hook. You are to be allowed to have any of the 
passengers — that is the male passengers — whom you 
may select to come and see you— j>rovided, of course, 
that they are willing.” 

This was a real good turn, and I thanked McIntyre 
warmly. I knew well enough that Zavertal would 
not have consented to the arrangement if he had not 
had some ulterior object in view, but at any rate it 
was a better prospect than complete isolation. I 
promptly named "General Waldo” as the only 
visitor I cared to receive at present, and permitted 
my escort to see me to my cabin. It was one of 
the best in the ship, being between the library and 
Zavertal’s cabin ; and there would have been no fault 
to- find with it had it not been for ’the two seamen- 
who took up a position at the door aa jailers. 

Two other men had been told off to bring my^ own' 
property from the captairi’s room, and I had just 
finished arranging the 'things when Waldo entered-. 
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shutting; the door behind .liim.v.;; I - sprang forward, 
primed-with eager questions,' but' stopped in, amaze- 
ment at his mode 'of ‘addressing me. He spoke in^ 
the pronounced American twang which he had 
adopted to suit -his disguise. 

. “ 'Wa’al/ Captain," he .began, "this is a tarnation 
tal! knock-out,. I’m tliihking. But Emerson C. 'Vialdo 
im!t.fhe 'nian to go back on ti^pal distress. You 
and-.;me. \vas tol’able close acquamted before we 
parted at Genoa, and I take it as a honour that yuu 
should include me in your visiting-list. Been reeling 
bad in you:’ head, the doctor was telUpg me. 'Wr’liat 
can I do to perk your sperrits up ? I guess a yam of 
the Wild West is powerful ..soothing to the jaded 
cerebrum. Shall., I,' take the floor with my little 
skirmish with the Navajo hpss-thieves r " 

*So he meant to ignore, evetfdn private, all that had 
passed between us at Genba’and on that eventful 
train-journey; and intended, in his assumed character, 
to- treat me as a lunatic to be humoured and cajoled. 
411 that I could make of it was that he must have 


been .bribed by. Zavertal and "Vizard to side with 
them,’, and • swear that all I might say of my ad- 
ventures in. his- company was the creation of a 
deluded brain. Too sick at heart and weary to 
search for further meanings, this, the only explana- 
tion of his conduct that presented itself, upset me 
^together. 

If that is the way you are going to talk, for God’s 
sake clear out before I do you an injury,” I cried. 
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“ I thouglit ;yoli -were a true man when I- hshed to 
see you, but I want no damned traitors Here/'' ' 

'■ In real or afrectsd ten-or he rushed from the cabin,' 
leaving me in a whirl of mingled, rage arid despair. 
As I grew somewhat calmer niy' niind turned to 
Alirie, and to tr3'ing to devise soihe- sc'.heihe,. b.y 
buying over iriy jailer's or., otherwise, of cqnimunicia-. 
tingwith her. The passengers, I knew by.the^.q’unds, 
cn deck outside^ were up arid about by this time, Jah'd; 
it was maddening to think that she might be passing 
and repassing, within a few. feet of me, and yet , ha, 
ignorant that I' was so near. It was quite likely that! 
steps had been taken to. prevent the general body of 
passengers from hearing that . I -was* on board. > 

I was still debating Kbw best to effect my purpose, 
when the sound of '^coUoqqy prAceeding at the 
surgery doorj- next tO '-raine, ..attracted my attention. 

First a voice,, which T recognised as that of;. the 
chief stewardess, saidj “ Is the doctor in ? " 

“ What is it ? ” came the repl)^ in Zavertal's tones. 
“ I came to tell you, sir, that one pf, tbqjadie^ has 
been taken ill,” said the wonlan. 

Challenor, who has No. 17 state-rp.oni‘.. .'rSW has 
fainted, and is quite unconscious.”, ■ 

“Ah, indeed,” was the glibiy-spokeii' answer ;|haV 
froze me to the heart. “ Tell Mrs. Brinkw.oi'th, \vho'. 
I suppose is with Miss Challenor, that Doctor Zavertal 
will be down directly — and will prescribe.” , ,. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. BRINKWORTH’S NARRATIl^. 

At the request of my friend Captain Cyril Forrester, 
late of the Merchant Service, I take up my pen to 
fill a gap in the statement which he is preparing for 
press about that awful voyage in the Queen of Night. 
Certain things, verj'' relative to the end now so fast 
approaching, occurred during his absence from the 
ship, and also whUe he was so wickedly confined 
after his rescue from the spar ; and it is of ' these 
matters, of which he was neOessarUy not an eye- 
witness, that he has asked me to speak. 

When the ship left Genoa none of the passengers 
knew that Captain FoYrester had been left behind, 
and that Mr. McIntyre had superseded him in the 
command by cabled instructions from the owners at 
home. Still less were they made aware of the sup- 
posed reason. It was only when we were well out 
to sea, and there was no fear of any one on board 
going ashore to the captain’s assistance, that Doctor 
Zavertal allowed the facts to leak out ; and in such 
.a hurry was he to get away, that at his instigation Mr. 

. McIntyre would not wait a quarter of an hour for 
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the passenger then known as General Waldo, who 
had gone ashore secretly the previous day and had 
not returned. 

Zavertal took care to lie circumstantially, so that 
the story he told could be corroborated. He in- 
formed the group of passengers selected for the 
purpose that he had discovered early in the voyage 
that “poor Forrester” suffered from delusions,, 
though he had hoped that they would not interfere 
with his proper worldng of the ship. The malady, 
however, had developed so quickly that when the 
captain turned a gentleman out of the ship on the 
absurd ground that he was a stowaway who had been 
landed at Barcelona-7-aIso by a strange and sudden 
freak of his own — there was only one course to 
pursue. His (Zavertab.s) responsibility as medical 
officer made it imperative that he should consult 
the British Consul,, the result being that the un- 
fortunate captain was being taken care of till 
arrangements could be made for his return to Eng- 
land. 

The news of Captain Forrester’s detention soon 
spread through the ship, but luckily I was able to 
forestall rumour and break it to my dear young 
charge. Miss Challenor, myself. Aline, as I have 
been long permitted to call her, had confided their 
engagement to me, and if for no other reason they 
had earned my sympathy and gratitude by their 
unceasing Idndness during my terrible ordeal at 
Gibraltar. To my great relief, Aline looked upon 
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tEe doctor’s allegation as so utterly ridiculous that ; 
^h'e .did ndt- take it to heart so much as I had feared, 
hdr chief feeling, being one of indignation that her 
lover should be temporarily subjected to such treat- 
ment at the instance of a man she already disliked. 
In her ignorance of ulterior motives she was confident 
that an hour or two would suffice for Captain Forrester 
•to convince the authorities of the. mistake that had 
beeOj made, and she quite expected that he would 
appear at Naples to put Zavertal to confusion. 

...This hope was destined to be quickly shattered, 
At\'brealvfast the next morning^;AIr. McIntyre an- 
nounced that, owing to the prevalence of cholera 
at Naples, the Queen of i'/i^//irwould have to abandon 
her visit to that port, but v^uld touch at Leghorn 
instead. The reason given-pAve know now that none 
such- existed — 'Was quite strong enough to stop any 
genef^ grumbling at the-dhange, but to Aline it was 
a terrible, blow. From Leghorn the ship would go to 
Alexandria, possibly calling at Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
en routef^we. were told, but in any case offering no 
opportunity for Captain Forrester to rejoin her. 

• it must not be supposed that the passengers allowed 
Captain Forrester’s deposition to pass without a good 
deal of sympathetic comment. He had become a 
.great favourite with all, and Doctor Zavertal required 
all his own established popularity to justify the course 
he had taken. But he was equal to the occasion, and 
•by hints and" innuendos managed to hold his own. An 
especially strong point with him was that Captain 
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Forrester had prevented .him from going ashore’ at 
Barcelona, when he wished to procure a. certain dnig 
to cure old Lady Carberry’s neuralgia. "This carried 
weight with the tuft-hunters, of whom there were not 
• a few on board the pleasure-cruiser. 

At Leghorn two incidents worthy of note occurred. 
We arrived off the port shortly after breakfast, and 
many of the passengers were preparing to land, when 
the doctor came into the saloon and announced that 
before any shore-parties left the ship, it had been 
decided that he should go and see if the towd liad 
a clean bill of healthy' as if it were infected we might 
be subjected to the annoyance of quarantine at other 
Mediterranean ports, fee came back in a couple of 
hours’ time with the new|,that several cases of cholera 
had occurred, and advisdd. that though it might hot be 
dangerous to land, it woCild be wiser, in view of possible 
future restrictions, to -^ive &e place a wide ber&i.- -It 
has since been proved that cholera had not been heard 
of at Leghorn that year. ‘ . " p. . . 

The second item calling for remark was the return 
of “General Waldo,” the passenger who had been left 
behind at Genoa. A few minutes after Zavertal came 
aboard I was on deck hying to comfort Aline who 
was terribly downcast at the prospect of leaving Italy 
without further news of her lover. The anchor was 
being got up, and all was ready for the start, when I 
heard some one say : “ Why, here comes old Waldo ; 
he has caught us up after all.” . 

Looking up I saw a shore boat rapidly approaching 
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the ship, and, sure enough, the fare was the eccentric 
American tourist whose loss every one had been re- 
gretting. The fact of his reappearance soon spread, 
and the steamer’s side was soon thronged with pas- 
sengers eager to welcome him back. Zavertal was ' 
standing by when he came up the ladder, and greeted 
him warmly, though with some surprise. 

“ Why, General, this is delightful,” he said, in his 
most genial manner. “ We had quite given you up 
for good. What on earth have you been up to ? and 
how came you to be smart enough to pick us up 
here ? ” 

“Easy as falling off a log,” was the characteristically^ 
quaint reply. “ I got fooling round among the stores 
at Genoa, missed you by ten minutes, and came on 
by the cars after learning your change of destination 
from your agent who was still on the quay when I 
came up.” 

“ Well, we’re all glad to see you,” said the doctor. 
“ By the way, there is a bit of news which I fear will 
distress you. We have been obliged to leave poor 
Captain Forrester behind — a little wrong here, you 
• know," tapping his forehead. 

“ You don’t say,” exclaimed Waldo. “ That is bad 
hearing certainly, but, come to think of it, F guess I’m 
not altogether astonished. The skipper’s talk has been 
powerful wild of late.” 

Zavertal must have been pleased indeed to find that 
one who had been so specially friendly with Captain 
Forrester was yet wilUng to confirm and approve his 
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action. Taking Waldo by the arm he .walked him off 
for a confidential talk, and during the next day or two 
I noticed that he was almost obsequiously attentive to 
the strange American. Fortunately, Aline was too 
. preoccupied, either to care about Waldo’s return 
or to heed their conversation ; but what I heard 
filled me with an intense disgust, which I showed 
later in the day by treating him with marked cool- 
ness, Zavertal being present at the time. Thence 
onward, so long as I knew liim as “ General Waldo,” 
our relations were decidedly “ strained.” 

On leaving Leghorn the passengers were informed 
that it had been decided to visit Cagliari, but first' to 
skirt the Italian coast as 'far as Civita Vecchia, so that 
as far as possible the original programme, less the call 
at Naples, might be preserved. On the evening of the 
day after we left Leghorn, while Aline was resting 
in the state-room, I vvas sitting alone on deck when 
General' Waldo passed me. Up to the last day or two 
we should have interchanged bows and smiles, and 
very likely he would have made some quaint remark ; 
but now he looked straight to his front, and I pre- 
tended to admire the sunset. He walked aft to the 
stern and disappeared behind the wheel-hoiise. 

A minute or so after he had gone by I chanced to 
look down at my lap, and to my surprise saw there a 
crumpled slip of paper which had certainly not long 
been there. Opening it out, I was astonished to read — 

“ Follow me to wheel-house. A few words of vital 
importance to Miss Challenor ’’ 
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, ■ 'tee Atherican had tossed the'’'missu'e there so 
adroitly’ 'that the motion had escaped me. For a 
moment I was in doubt as to what I ought to do. ■ 
.His callousness about Captain Forrester’s trouble 
’hardly tallied with a desire to serve Aline, for every 
one on the ship had by this time guessed how matters 
were between them, nor could I see how it was in his 
power to be of use. But, reflecting that to hear what 
he had to say would in no way bind me to accept his 
services, and perhaps impelled by feminine curiosity, ■ 
I rose and wallced aft. 

The manner of his communicating with me implied 
a wish for secrecy, and I therefore took care to be 
unobsen'ed when I slipped, ‘behind the wheel-house. 
W4ldo was leaning over the stern-rail watching the 
foaming track of the screw, but directly I rounded the 
corner he was at my..side with a quick, gliding motion 
that was quite novel to the suppos^ aged -eteran. 
As soon as he opened his mouth to ^eak 1 knew thar 
he had been either acting a part before or was doing 
so now, for the firm, grave tones that fell upon my 
ears were those of a man in the prime of life. 

“Yoa have done well to come,” he s^id. “And 
first of all let me correct a wrong iriipression. Captain 
Forrester has no stauncher friend than myself on this 
ship. I spoke as I did the other day in ycyr hearing 
for several reasons, the chief of them ,beiag that I 
wished to incur your temporary enmify.'* 

“ I was grieved beyond measure to hear jmu speak 
■so hardly and untrathfuliy of one Who hcd. been your 
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'.'intimate,*'! replied. “.You could not. have chpsfeh'al 

better ■ way ;tb effect your purpose, '.thougli I d.b riot 
understand why you should have wished to'-iriake. me 
thirik badly of you.” 

He came close to me and said impressively, though 
scarcely above a whisper : “ Because it is a matter of 
life or death to your fair young charge that Doctor 
.Zavertal should believe us to be at daggers drawn, 
Mrs. Brinkworth. You and I have to stand between 
that poor girl and a horrible end, and a secret alliance, 
while we ostensibly remain hostile, will help . us to 
combat — successfully I, believe — a treacherous and 
insidious foe.”’ ' ■- 

And then rapidly, but very clearly and concisely, 
he told me much that the feader.has already learned 
from Captain Forrester’s narrative — his knowledge of 
Zavertal’s past career, his .suspicions of intended foul 
play, and the development of .'doubt into certainty, 
through what h'e.had heard and seen at Genoa. He 
concluded the.sJiocldng story by describing the inter- 
rupted attempt bn the captain’s hfe at Pisa, and told 
how he himself shadowed Vizard to Leghorn, to lose 
him there, however, shortly after he had resumed his 
original c'js'acter of “Waldo.” He had no doubt 
that Vizard, aftir conferring with Zavertal, had gone 
south after Captain F'orrester ; but loth as he was to 
leave tbe captairi urprotected,. he, Mr. Kennard, had 
thought his O'wm service.s, most 'heeded on the ship, 
and had consequently come aborirdi 

“You must not be frightened,” he added, seeing. 
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that I trembled violently. “ F orewarned is forearmed, 
and if you \yill only lend me your assistance T think 
that; \ve, ’shall be able to beat the gang with their own 
weapons. You see my object is to get absolute proof 
d^the capital charge, and so scotch them once for 
If I were to denounce them on mere suspicion I 
might spoil this particular scheme of their villmny,. 
but it is very doubtful as things are if I could get a 
conviction, and they would be certain to commence 
operations again in some new form.” 

“Tell me how I can help,” I replied ; “if there is 
anjdhing that a woman can do I will do it for Aline’s 
sake, even at the risk of my life.” 

“ At present I foresee no "bersonal risk to j^ou, 
but in dealing with such criminals — soon, I trust, to 
become desperate — it is necessary to be prepared,” 
he answered, gravely. “Briefly, I want you to aid 
me in furnishing Zavertal with the opportunity he 
desires of prescribing for Miss Challenor. She must 
ei&er be induced to feign illness, of course after 
having been told the reason, or we must give her 
something to bring on symptoms without doing her 
the slightest harm. You know her best, which shall 
it be? For myself I should recommend it being 
managed without her knowledge, as Zavertal might 
discover that her malady was pretended, and achieve 
his purpose in some other way, without tampering 
with her medicine.” 

The idea of secret drugging, however skilfully and 
harmlessly it might be done, was repugnant to me. 
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and I told Mr. Kennard what -I 'thought.’ - ^1' Knew that 
the dear girl’s brave spirit would enable her to play 
her part perfectly, especially as it was to bringldbn-^ 
fusion on the wretch who .had illtreated her loVe'r:'"' 

"Very well, have it your way,” was the r^>Iy.' 
" We will lay the trap to-morrow. Meet me hdre 
after breakfast for final arrangements, while Zavertal' 
is inspecting the crew. Good-night, and courage.” 

: He vanished round the corner of the wheel-house, 
and after waiting a few minutes I, too, went out on to 
the deck, dazed and horror-struck by what I had heard, 
but determined to be worthy of the trust reposed 
in me. v.. 

During the ensuing' night it will be remembered 
that first Vizard and then Captain Forrester were 
picked up, and the latter will resume his pen to 
relate the complications that resulted. 



CHAPTER- XXI. 


DOCTOR ZAVERTAL LOSES A PATIENT. 

(Captain Forrester’s narrative continued.) 

The horror of hearing that Aline was ill and that 
Zavertal had been called in-to attend her left me 
for a minute stunned and lielpless, but the shutting 
and locking of the surgeryTdobr, followed by the sound 
of a rededing footstep, roused me to action. The 
doctor was already starting to visit his patient 
I sprang to the door of my cabin/ only to find it 
locked ; but one of the sailors on guard opened it in 
answer to my appeal, standing in the entrance so as 
to block all possible exit From behind him the black- 
bearded fadb' bf his mate peered at me, and I saw 
that two of the most powerful seamen in the crew 
had been selected for the post of jailer to their late 
captain. To make a rush for freedom could only end 
in discomfiture. 

J‘See here, my men: there’s a hundred pounds 
apiece for you if you’ll just forget to mind that door- 
way for a minute,” I said, "and I will guarantee that 
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you .shall never know what 'it is to want a g^d , 'berth' , 

^again'.-', ' ■ i 

'. ...' The foremost man made a-wryiach and gave a 
sea^scrape. “ Very soriy', Captain,” he said. " We- 
: might think of it, if so be it '\yas. gbing to do you any 
good. But what ’ud be the use on it. You’d be 
collared and brought back, afore you’d got half , the 
length of the ship.” 

There was a good deal of nide sense in his way of 
looldng at it. But I felt that at all ha..ards I must 
warn Mrs. Brinkworth against allowing Zavertal 
access to Aline, and. accordingly altered my tactics. 

■ “ 'Would you take 'a.. note for me — to one of the 
lady passengers ? ” L ask'e'd. ^ 

The man turned to whftper to his mate, bu.Lbefore 
.they had come to any cpnclusion Kennard pushed 
his way past them into the pabin, and in his character 
of a privileged visitor shut the door in their faces. 

“ It’s all right,” he said, seeing that I was about to ' 
fire up again, .‘-‘You ought to have trusted me suffi- 
ciently, Forrester, to know that I was only Iddding 
when I was here an hour ago. There was a very 
good reason. Zavertal was watching us, and listen- 
ing to every word that passed, from the surgery — 
just as I believe he took stock of you in Nathan’s 
office through the Black. Sea chart on the. day they 
engaged you. I am not in the habit of ■ selling my 
friends.” ' . 

“ You do well to blame me,” I said, overjoyed at 
the discovery of my mistalve, “ but you must remember' 
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'What fortiires of suspense I am^un'dergbing, and for- 
'.'^hy even how that villain has gbtie below 
to his deadly work.” • . ■ 

“It Jis of ' that • that .1 come to tell you,” he said. 

“ Miss Challenor is a braye and willing patient in his' 
hands, with a full knowledge' of his designs.” And 
he went on to describe the trap that he and' Mrs. 
Brinkworth had laid, and to assure me that nothing 
would pass Aline’s lips that could possibly harm her. : 

"All I want is to get a sample of the doctor’s 
medicine for analysis, and then my case against him 
and Vizard will be complete,” he said. “ I am a 
fairly good chemist, and as. soon as my tests have 
found poison I shall go to McIntyre and lay the 
facts before him. Unless he wants to risk being tried 
as an accessory he will- have those two • put under 
lock and key, and start home with them without 
more ado. And now what xeally ^happened on the 
Miranda ? So far I only have Vizard’s version, you 
know.’-’. , 

I, shortly recounted what had befallen since parting 
with him .at Pisa, not forgetting to mention Vizard’s 
triumph^t assertion that he, Kennard, had been 
killed by .hiin! at Leghorn. He listened intently to 
&e.end} and- -then said — 

’ ' f'. He Jeft. 'the Miranaa in the company of the 
itaha^ engineer, you say. He was alone in the boat 
when pi'cked up, which looks very much as if he had 
fep.invurders to account for during the last three days. 
Ilc’^ynust have taken a short way of destroying evi- 
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dence. 1; think,! too,- 1 -can.'explairi'hiSi-sUp'posLtibn 
that he .had;Hone for me. , After chan^hg i-tTacTc/intb 
my Waldo get-up I gave the clothes in whlch-he saw 
me in, the train to, a loafer bn the beach.' "The poor 
beggar must have put them on 'and paid for them 
;,\vith his life. I chose, hini for the gift because he 
was about my height and build. But hush — ^not a 
word — there is 'Zavertal back at the surgery.” 

:, The sound of the next door being unlocked, opened, 
and relocked reached us, and -at die same moment 
Kennard glided across the cabin to the partition-wall. " 
Running his hand deftly over the panelling, he stopped 
at a piece of carved , fretwork over the washstand, 
examined it- closely, and then taking a penlmife from 
his pocket gently inserted dhe blade in one of the 
holes, to which at the same time he' applied his eye. 

After a long gaze. appat;entiy into the thickness of 
the partition, he turn^j-'and with a finger bn his lips, 
■beckoned me to jdi'n him. Still keeping his knife in 
the hole in the fretwork, hb motioned me to place 
my eye where his had been, and h immediately saw - 
that the ornament simply covered ' an aperture, into 
, the surgery, its function being concealed.' from any 
occupant of my cabin by ,a piece" cf -clotb,ih^ colour- 
of the panels, which Kennard had raised slightly>wi& . 
his knife. Zavertal was standing ^t-fhc'^. dispensai^': 
shelf, with his back to us, manipulating the bottli^^’lt; 

Kennard only allowed me a peep, ar.d then drauingl^ 
,me .aside resumed his place ?t the hole — watching..; 
intently for fully five minutes. At the end of' that' 



ti'^’-' _h^ '■^uddEpI^r-.witn.drew the knife, allowing- the 
bldth'veil to'.fall:iHfh-;'ifositi6nj'and remained perfectly 
fetili; -'^Xistening-bfeathlessly-we heard Zavertal move 


across the furgery arid go, -out, 'taking his usual pre- 
caution of locldng the door behind him. His foot- 
steps died away. in. the' direction, of the companion- 
stairs. 

“He has gone below with the medicine,” s^d 
Kennard, “ but he will not inciir' suspicion by person- 
ally administering it. Should .he try to do so, Mrs. 
Brinkworth has her instructions and is quite equal to 
the occasion.” . ' •• | 

“Aline — Miss Challenor— is , riot still feigning Un- 
consciousness?” I asked, for the idea of my sweet 
girl being subjected to aU this was horrible to me. 

“ Ob desr -w, ” . Jff.wns-nd .* “ ibai 

have been trying her too high. She .partially ‘ re- 
covered’ before Zavertal’s.' first ./visit, but she 
cleverly managed to look quite' ill enough for the 
purpose.” >, ; 

“ Does she know that. I am bn board ?” 

“ Yes, the news of your being picked up furnished 
ail excellent excuse for the faint,” said Kennard. I 
have no doubt that Zavertal, having an opportunity 
ready made for him, will reverse the intended pro- 
gramme, and devote his devilish cunning to her case 
before faking on Lord Darranmore’s — and yours, 
which he most certainly means shall follow. The 
villains "^will never rest till you are as dead as I am 
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■ man .Dicey, they wouId.bV ffee,-'6r;ibeIieve'tT^eto,selye;3- 
to be free, from all sources of .accii^tibn ’’ 

. “ They Aviir probably settle Dicey • tpo,”' said I,' 
thinking of the disappearance -of the Miranda’s 
engineer. ^ 

“That is quite, 'bn the cards,’’, replied Kennard, 
“and I am keeping an anxious watch for his return 
to sense. The delirium is already abating, and as- 
soon as possible t shall try and frighten him into- 
rounding on his employers. Now that Zavertal 
.beheves, from his observations through that fretwork,- 
that ‘Waldo’ is ob^noxious to you, I can come and 
go anywhere on the ship without incurring suspicion. 
After what passed this morning, though, I must not 
negative that impression by visiting you too frequently. 
Expect me when I have . definite news, and in the 
meanwhile dtm’t be afraid of your food. They won’t 
have two ‘caseSlpn'chand at once.” 

Gripping me by the hand, which was more than I 
deserved after my mistrust, he slipped out of the 
cabin and I was left alone to my thoughts. They 
.were brighter far than, any ,I had had for days, for 
though anxiety would last till those two fiends were 
openly accused, I could not help feeling confident 
that Kennard would beat them now. And 3 iet, so 
long as there remained the possibility of . a- hitch in 
the; arrangements — of some devilish trickery which 
should baffle Mrs. Brinlavorth’s watchfulness and the 
■/detective’s foresight — my mind could not be but .in a 

■ turmoU of impatience and dread. 
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V" After aVmid-day mealj ;which was sert^ed to me, as 
my lireaMast ha,^ ^'been, by one of the doorkeepers, I . 
fell asleep, utterly wparied and worn out by the ex- 
perience of the previous night. For some time my 
brain enjoyed a respite of complete oblivion, but after 
a while I began to dream, ahd a vision of strange 
spenery and fantastic shapes formed before my sight- 
less eyes. • 

Gradually, out of the blackness, there grew the 
outline of a gigantic precipice’ funning sheer down to 
a boiling sea studded with jagged fangs of rock.' On 
the top of the cliff, bent inland by the force of a' 
thousand gales, stood a solitary rif tree, and a few feet 
from its base two men were locked together in deadly 
struggle, their bodies swaying hither and thither on 
the brink of the abyss. As the vision grew clearer I 
saw that round the tree-trunk was made fast a rope, 
one end of which dangled fifty" ffcet dbum the side of 
the cliff, supporting the form of a woman. Ail at once 
a blood-red moon appeared in the sky and shed a 
lurid light on the struggling men, showing me the 
faces of Zavertal and Kennard. Even as I looked 
ZavertM seemed to prevail, and shaking Kennard free 
hurled him over the precipice. Then, as he sprang, 
knife in hand, towards the straining rope I recognised 
in the dangling figure — Aline. 

I awoke, with a cry of horror on my lips, to find 
McIntyre standing over me, a gravely S3mpathetic 
expression on his rugged Scotch face. 

" I roused yoii too roughly,” he said in a kindly tone. 
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“I’m not thinking that you'be^ malice .’over. thiS:;; 
affair, so I just looked in to db you a tiirn uribeknowh 
to anybody. You have, mayhap,- heard that.ihfeynuhg 
lady, Miss Challenor, is ill ?•” - ' • ‘.V . 

McIntyre was right in supposing that . 1 felt no 
resentment against him fbr his .involuntary usurpation. 
And he was ten years older, than rh 3 'self, a married . 
man and the father of a.:family, so that I could accept • 
front him as friendly interest what I might hav.e re-: 
garded as an impertinent suggestion from another. ■ 
Yes,” I replied “ I have heard of it. Is she 
worse ? ” .., 

“.It’s just that thht brings me,” he said with in- 
creased solemnity. “ Every one on the ship knows 
you were sweethearts, and I was thinking it’s not fair 
for you not to see her, and she so sick. So come along 
with me and I'll take you to her.” . , 

Greatly agitated I jose to follow him, though as the 
good fellow was cToavly acting on his own responsi- 
bility and in ignorance of the ruse that was being 
. played, I could not believe that there was real cause 
for alarm. Still, the awful- chance that vigilance had 
been eluded by professional cunning w’as everpresent, 
and as I passed out of the cabin with my conductor I 
braced myself for what in any case must bean ordeal. 

That McIntyre was not yet in Kenhard’s confi- 
dence, and still thought me mad, was proved by 'the 
fact that the two seamen followed us at a respectful 
distance, doubtless by his instructions. There were 
no passengers about, and the clock ori the companion- 
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. stairs reason by proclaiming that' it was 

tne/.salobtt dihher.-ho.ur.- "At .the foot of the stairs we 
tilled . 4fttmt6 .ihb corridor, and here again there was 
no one to be ' s, 6 en;-; Only .front the open door of 
Numbei;' 17 state-room caine the sound of a woman’s 
w'eeping. - 

“I fear she .is worse,” ^smd. McIntyre, hastening 
his steps. • . v; . 

.• ‘.But the sound of crying was'tob'much for me, and 
springing past him I rushed- to the state-room 'door. 
Aline lay in her berth, her features serenely calm in 
waxen whiteness, while Mrs. •B^inkworth was en- 
deavouring hysterically to prevent Zavertal from 
approaching the bed. '/ 

“You shall not touch her,” she cried frantically. 
“My darling girl is dedd,^and no hands but mine 
shall tend her. Go away^’tl say, and -leave me to 
close her eyes.” 

' • “It is usual for the doctor to- venfy a decease, but 
I can see that there is no room for doubt in this 
case,” Zaveiial replied. “ I leave you, Madam, with 
■my deepest sympathy.” 

Then he turned to come away, and saw me. His 
hand went to his breast-pocket, but I was too quick 
for him, .and clutching his collar I dragged him from 
that sacred presence, to pin him by the throat to the 
corridor wall outside with fingers keen to strangle. 
As I gazed into his fast-purpling face, all the agony of 
knowing that he had prevailed broke from me in the 
one hissed word — “ Murderir.” 
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,/kei^n,ard's'voup; 

: .N6t for long was l .tq revel in the-luxury of feeling 
•'that treacherous fiend’s life ebbing under . the pres- 
, sure of my thumbs.' i'McIntyre’s rough grasp fell 
•upon my shoulderj.';Avhile the two attendant seamen 
flung themselves upon me and dragged me away;’ 
As I was hustled to ihe. companion-stairs Kennard 
appeared, coming hurftedly from the saloon. 

“ For God’s sake spjgak a word to him, General 
■Waldo,” applale^-Mdlntyre, “ mayhap it will quiet, 
him; The poor".y6ung lady has passed away, and it' 
has clean lifted His senses. He has nearly killed the" 
doctor.” 

But all the “word” I. got from Kennard as^he 
brushed by us toward the state-room where Zavertal 
was picking himself up was the whisper ; ’ “ Don’t be'- 
a fool, you will spoil everything ! ”’ ■ 

Heaven knows, now that the niad delight, of 
choking Zavertal was denied, there was rib need to 
quiet me. They led me back to the cabin on deck - 
half-dazed with grief, and thrust me in, McIntyre. ^ 
showing by his dejepted manner, that he. sorely ■ 
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■.fepeiited /%e -raslfi'^ndnes^ which had provoked 
•Sucih '•^•scfepe, . He -.|Hd-prbb'abIy; had a taste of his 
medical .offi6,eds' quality already^; 'and„,dreaded the 
consequexices df.his having taken me below — too late 
— ^for a last word with imy dying -love: ■ 

• How long I remained in that stricken state I know 
not, but as my numbed braiit, cleared, the brief sen- 
tence Kennard had spoken was still riuging in my 
ears, and to my calmer judgment it began to present 
. . vague possibilities of hope. True, I was in ^he posi- 
tion of one who clutches at straws, but there . the 
straw was, all the same, " Don’t be, a fool,” he had 
said, “you will spoil everything.” Despite his 
calling, Kennard was a kindly and sympathetic man, 
and these were hardly the .words he would have 
used to one so bitterly bereaved if he had known 
, . that Aline was dead. It would, indeed, have been 
the height of selfish egotism jtO'describe his eagerly- 
. desired detection of the criminals as “ everything,” 
when their crime had robbed him whom he was 
addressing of more than all. Again, if he had known 
that she was dead, surely the time would have come 
-.for accusation and denouncement, but in place oi 
. that he seemed as keen on preserving secrecy as 
ever. 

On the other hand, to discount my vague hope 
there was the fact that he could not possibly know 
that she was not dead. He was coming from the 
saloon dinner- table,, w'hence his watchfulness musi 
have prompted him to follow Zavertal on the latter’s 
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being sumrrioned "to .his'’patiehfc;j .Snd; he feb.ul^l'noi- 
therefore be sure' that. 's6me:.:l&xify 'oh- 
worth’s part -had hot. yielded.' an ope'riiiig'^td'-'.the 
enemy in the in terrah since h’eiyst; 'Hem. ehmmuhi-- 
cation with her.. Then, .“too, there 'wa’h'- the 'doctor’s 
pronouncement that the-’death was'tmmistakablej' and. 
Mrs. Brinkworth’h-fraritic. grief., . ■ 

So, as soon as, the clouds had lifted, they began to 
'lower again, and' 1 'longed •' eagerly for the coming of 
Kennard, who alone could solve the rhystery. Look- 
ing at my watch I.,,fpuhh that it was. close, on eleven 
o’clock,' and I wondered that he had not been before. 
'He must have kno'wn.my need of him, and yet here 
was the time- when the, ’passengers retired to their 
berths at hand, and he had.given no sign. Prom the 
sailors who had me in Charge I could gather nothing, 
for they obstinately refufgd to speak. 

It must have -beeii'’ half. an hour after the hush on 
deck had told that the '^passengers had retired for 
the night, that the door was gently opened and 'Ken- 
nard stole into the cabin. I had not been trusted \yith 
a lamp, lest in my supposed madness I should set 
fire to the ship, but a ray from the electric arc out-.- 
side falling on his face showed that even his steadfast 
nerves were strung to highest tension. He came close, 
and, dravdngme to the light, read the agony I had been 
enduring in my sunken cheeks and-heavy-lidded eyes. 

“ Bah, and is it as bad as that ? ” he murmured. 
“ 'Why, man, you never give a fellow credit for an}'- 
thing. So you really thought — eh' ?'” 
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^-‘ AnS'^-'is not 59 !'”.I: cried,-, almost beside myself' 
witfr'fhfr'feaction that Ffett, w%‘^coming. 

‘‘ Ybb ;pu^t,;fp\haye that I could not be 

more explicit then,” -he replied, ’ I should not have 
spoken roughly ta you if you had had real cause for 
grief. I could not- get to -yod before, because for us 
to be in communication might have given the whole 
thing' away ; but if I could hhye foreseen that good- 
hearted idiot McIntyre’s move, I should have found 
means to warn you'somehowi As it was, I had taken 
careful steps to prevent your being troubled with 
bad news till I had told you the programme. Zaver- 
tal and 'Fizard are closeted to;^ether in the latter’s' 
cabin below, but it is well to. .preserve caution to the 
end. Listen” — and he whispered in my ear half a 
dozen short, crisp sentences that nearly sent me mad 
'with joy. 

” It is to be performed outside he^ at midnight — 
an arrangement prompted by gratuitous malice for 
the purpose of harrowing you and snatching a paltry 
revenge,” he concluded, “And now I must be off 
. to see that there is no hitch. 'Vizard, of course, otII 
■ have no reason to be present, but he is nearly sure to 
make an excuse for being on deck at the time, if only 
for the pleasure of gloating over you. I am ready 
for Iiimr either way,” 

He left the cabin as quietly as he had entered, and 
looldng at my watch I saw that it wanted ten minutes 
of midnight Half, the time ha'd elapsed when I 
heard a whispered conclave outside.. Directiv it 
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ceased, brie of riiy guards 'puJfc’'Ks head ih at;tiie'S;ob'f' 
and said— ' • .■ 

■ Begging your paraph;, s]r;Vfp'ri-;Uie rijte^^^ 
been made, land for om^.paft;iip.':ii'j;/’bufc^ 
McIntyre’s orders that the door is:l_uril6eked and'ypu 
free to leave when, .it • shits.- 'MeantirneV'ihe 'and my 
mate is to remain-^seeniingly on guard.” I : ■ 

“ Right you arej.iny.man,” .! replied ; “ least , said 
soonest mended.. ;■ .I’ll-'stay here for the present.”; , 
'He went out, closingj- but riot Ipbldng the door^ 
and I stationed niyself.so as to command a view of 
the deck through ;the -window. The night.was dead 
calm, and there \TO§_no motion on the ship except 
the vibration of the eii|mes. At last the silence was 
broken by the clangingt 7 .of bight bells for midnight. 
Hardly had the last strplie died away when thel 
sound of footsteps comlng-from aft reached me, and 
peering closer yet I,.sa\w'McIntyre walldng slowly at 
the head of a little pr^essiqn, which halted arid 
ranged up at the ship’s sitle opposite my cabin. 

There was no doubt', about the nature of the 
ceremony that was to be performed. ' Immediately, 
behind McIntyre, who led by virtue of his position 
as acting captain, canae four sturdy sailors carrying a 
coffin, that for obvious reasons was evidently heavily 
weighted. In its rear followed Zavertal arid -Mrs. 
Brinlnvorth, \vhile after a little intejyal ■ Vizard 
strolled up, as if attracted to the scene b)’^ chance, 
and took up . a position whence , be' could see my, 
window as, well-as the 'business iri'ltiarid. 
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At’ a, motion froni -. McIntyre the sailors ^ put ’’the _ 
■coffin down close to .the'adeV'.and drawing back a 
littlh,' appeared to \yait.' respectfully for McIntyre to 
commence -reading ihe service;' The two men who 
had been guarding' my door.al^o lounged forward a 
little, ,tlie''effeffi of the grouffing,- which was carried 
out, in' the niost p^tural manner^ being that b6th 
Zavertal and Vizard, though* standing apart, had each- 
three or four seamen in their i'fiimediate vicinity.'- ;'-' 

In the ordinary course everything would have been, 
ready for commencement, '■but HcIntyre hesitated,^- 
turning over the leaves of his prayer-book as though' 
he had a difficulty in finding his ...place. This is riot 
at all an unusual occurrenfce mth a captain called on 
to read the burial service, but McIntyre was shooting 
glances in the direction; .pb the companion-stairs. 
They escaped the noticd . o|, the momners, whose 
Heads were decorously beht pbut I, watching every 
move, saw them guite"'plainly, and burned with 
■feverish anticipatibii. 

At last a quick flash passed over the Scotchman’s 
face, arid he dropped his book with a bang on the 
coffin-lid. .. Kno-wing what was to happen at that 
signal, I gazed from Vizard to Zavertal and back 
again, ndt tojose a fraction of the vengeance which 
they had thought to wreak on - me, but which, after 
all these tortuous windings, was now to be turned 
against theniseives. The coifin-lid was raised with a 
jerk,- and out sprang young Lord Darranmore, his 
face aglow with excitement and boyish impudence. . 



“ You’ve got: the wrong, one, Doctor, and not' dead, 
either,” he piped , in • his,-jsKrill boyish trebld) pojintmg 
at Zavertal, while the sailors edged up .dose'r-:^ “.So 
nice of you to change theJtui'ns.5^'d'give':a.popr'bo'y 
a chance. You had better have ..Stuck to- the pro- 
gramme, and settled Darrdnmdre qn - tlie run -fibrn Italy 
to Alexandria, eh'.?” And he kept .oh v-bciferating 
.till I stepped quietly out' of the dabin, when even his 
exuberance yielded to ’the coming climax. , 

; At the first sight of the little Earl, Zavertal’s broad 
.'face had broken out into, beads of ' perspiration ; and 
•Vizard, scowling. -defiance at rhe; now 'muttered a 
.‘s.ta'rtled oath heard. by all.-, Thesiiddenness of the'grim 
jest sprung upon tti'Sm 'h'ad, as was intended, caused 
them to “give themseiyeh'mvay” in the presence of 
witnesses, but their jchp.-’. was- not yet full. As I 
advanced to join thefgf^p on one side, from the 
other, came the sojun’d - bf Kennard’s natural voice, 
and all eyes tiirned thai' way .to see the American 
detective, stripped of all dis^ise, coming from the 
companion-house with ;Aline bn his. arm. At tlie 
sight, Zavertal folded his arms and groaned as one 
who admits that hope is gone. 

At the same moment McIntyre touched his cap' to 
me and said, “ You are. in charge again, sir. Thank 
God my part is done”/,' . ■ ■. 

I merely nodded, Tor I - was '..■watching Vizard 
narrowly, guessing that he was made bf. sterner stuff 
than his fellow-criminal, and now a furtive motion of 
his hands caused me to qct protnptly. . , 


OF ;night. 

•-.•F.S.eize|0hat man,"".! feried to. the^sailors behind 
iSffly'Jaiijd^isoAy.ell’ drilled.;W4'-ftC^y''V^^^ by Kennar^, 
artdvMpin^re.tih' ‘tHe 'patt' they^d'io. play that six 
brawiivaVnls^wdr’e '-i'dund the. yiirairi before he could' 
get td' hiSpKtbh" : Sitauitan'ephsly; the other sailors ; 
took- possession oh;“3aveE£ahs.'-J;pprtly form, and the 
caphife w^ compete; 

At a gesture from iCennard/Mrs;’Bfihkworth"joined 
Ah'ne,. and together 3die two ladiesVleft the deck — 
glad enough,'-, as ' they- fold-^ihe ' afterwards, to be 
released from the^glare of "Viiza'td’s burning eye. He 
made no attempt’ .to struggle '••witE.his captors or to 
utter speech, but his sileride, aided by that snake- 
like glitter, was more terrible words. 

“So,” said Kennar^.'romift'g in front of him, “my 
European trip has. ;lecf|?p’’busi'ness. I had heard of 
the Red Heart and .;',;Blaelr Arrow — as who of the 
inner circle of my'trade‘fiasjiof-!-Tbut I never thought 
^hat a six months’ holiday was to lead to the breaking 
of the gang and the arrest . of its chief. I have to 
thank the taint of ah old scent, left by your friend 
Zavertal. there,' for the lucky chance. You made a 
falsest^, Mr. Vizard — to call you by your last known 
name— when you allied yourself with a gentleman of 
such a notorious record.” . 

It -will be remembered that Vizard had never seen 
Kennard.in his own character, and he had excel- 
lent 'reasons for not suspecting his identity. The 
stranger’s taunt stung him into curiosity. “ Who is 
this, fellow?.” he’.ground out between his clenched 




‘ " It is Kennaf!3j5t^a1^^,inusE have' 
the wretch repIie{|^-^JX . 'i 
II 'pjien - I , ' ha'v:fe'v'’mef‘.rm^vjihatc1i''}^'-;^^ 

'beaten/’ was Vizard’s? j^fhiftehtj::TOui^iirfeS '&^ 
that had changedA'tdV the?' quiet Tfehiagritf of a; beaten 
man ; and ■whemat.the .^nie mqrtient I sign'ed' tQ the 
seameii to t^e. Athe .pHsoners -tp;;ihe. place-, that- had 
been prepared for tfiem/J^p.tgave nadrouble; 

I shall always beiiBveAliiat this-.su.^den.'subrnissidn 
was only a nise ofi hfe.subtle brain/ Nyorking towards 
some fresh schebjq for rbVenge, liberty, Or bqji''; but 
if so he was moved ■by.^’sh.prt-lived hope. The 'pfro- 
cession had taken on'’"''.-?b''nt b?’f a dozen steps, 
when the wild figure a ;■ .. • and'AWth 

nothing on.but trouserg ''an'(i.oshiirt,- -rushed from some 
lair where he had lainicdnc&led, arid stabbed Vizard 
again and again-,'.all helpless as he was in the. grasp 
of his guards. Kennard, McIntyre, .arid I, ..sprang 
forward and seized the assailant, todind that he was 
Dicey — the skipper of thri 'il/iraKdfl^eiapsed into 
raving delirium. '•'■■.•‘-A • 

We handed hini ovev.tp the men of the watch who 
crowded round, 'as ? quiet as a lamb now that his 
purpose was gained/'arid?' exulting that he'-?had~“got 
square” on the rriari:whp--had-‘'tenip.ted him 'with fmr 
promises, then shot him, and aftenvards/ abandoned 
him in the doomed vessel. ■ ' 

“Anyone of the wounds would..' have been fatal,” 

i6 ' • . . .. 
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..pronounced Kenb^d, rising from an'iexamiriation of 
• .tfe^gfeat' crimifiiaPs. dead/-,body.'-‘'/“ 3'elieve ine, I am. 
not spiteful \Vh'^n.' I- express the, wish that that miser- 
able- tppl'oF Hisjcould’ have permitted me the luxury' 
■pf seeing himhahged.” 



.CHAPTER XXIII.' 

mi DGI^^V 

After Zavertal had been • safely, stdwed under lock 
and key, a council-bf -war was held’ between Kennafd, .’ 
McIntyre, and myself, a.nd -ijesulted in a decision .-to 
run for Naples, and report 'ah- the circumstances at 
the Consulate. 

It was necessary that the' authorities at h’p'nfe. 
should be apprised of Avhat'.had 'ihappened, so that 
they rnight be- .beforehand -with ,any .rumours -that 
might enable Nathan to- escape '; while it was. also 
imperative that the position of Sir Siihoh.Criwshay' 
and others as clients of the MurdeF'Syniiicate should 
receive the early attention .of ’ Scotland ,jYai;di\,r We. 
were also moved by the- consideration that -Vizard 
must have had accomplices .of greater or- lesser degree 
at Naples — Mr. Mat'the\V.,Mayfield, -ior ' instance — 
whom it would be highly desirable. tp.seeure. ... 

The .conference laste'd far' 'ihtoTheiiigh,t-,- biit late, 
or rather early in the morning,- as it was when it 
ended, I found Ahne up and waiting for me in -the 
saloon, whither Mrs..,BrinkwQrth had taken her. I 

-■ ' ■ ’a 24^ -. .. . . 
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tiiiiKjiask^iperinissipn to.^raw a veil over our meeting. 
V^e ;liad‘ieen parted a"'f4w.days 'only, but into them 
haE^eeni-c^wded the. eyenisj'bi.d- lifetime, and b'6& 
stgdd ,ciurihg that .brief separation on the 
threishpld of ..fte [.Gipat ' Beyond.; What , people have 
to',, say ..to ■ each' other under .lliese; conditions concerns 
themselyesalptie..-"' *. 

>:The explaiiatipn’. of my dear girl’s apparent death 
had already;!;.been •furmshed''-..;to .me by Kennard. 
Having fpu'hd'-unmistakablerfr'aces of poison in the 
medicine^supplied. to her by'Zavertal, he was struck 
with thV-idea, of springing such a surprise, on them 
that 'they would be bound fb incnminafe theniselves. 
In selecting his rather' grifes'o'iineV method he v;as 
mpVed bythe facVihat^lig-.^S pealing with gruesome 
iii'efii.arid that .nothihg'isho'ri’Fbf the resuscitation of 
their supposed' yict;ihj;^^b^lg:;httairi.'tb^-;end;! As an 
aftefthbught, howeveri;'A^;-jhjip(Sified'^^e plan by sub- 
stituting Darfanihor^Tof Alinp'- asl the occupant of tlie 
coffin, and the bpy,4heeaieSS-''tb’ say, entered into it 
heart and souh.-. 

The great .difficuhy in' his .way was to manage so 
.thatAliheshouldsifeulate death 'without being detected 
by.Zkvectal, and here' niy deaf; girl herself came to his 
aid by proposing to take'bn.hnagsthetic drug which 
he had with him. ....AK.that' xemaihed was to prevent 
Zayertal from closelypxamining the “ body,” and to 
bestov7.,,hef;'miseehi;;in 'a'' place of safety during tlie 
inteiV^.'between -her “deafh” and “fimeral.” This 
was cleverly, contrived, first 'by^Mrs. Brinkworth’s 
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noon wiien we reached -the Bay,' Keiihard was .very 
.-iahxidtis\that there should be. no’ communication with ,. 
, the;sKdte,tilL he had laid the case' before the Consul 
'aild..eiiabled.the'lafter;tb cable to the home authorities, 
;ah.d:dcco'rdingly'at. the defectiVe!s request I signalled 
ah 'i'urgent .request for the.;British representative -fd 
cpih.e .’aboard; '. .Gn.his arrival it was=..arranged that the 
steamer should .b.e taken horhe by McIntyre, and that 
•Zaver'tal should -go in .'her in close .custody. . Kennard 
. and I werg-tb escort Mfs.'jBfihkworth and Aline home 
■overland^ ' 

; .'■’.T^ter noting all particulars the Consul left to cable 
to Sbotlarid . Yard and to see to the' arrest of Signor 
^Volpe— a proc6edi.ri4 ini’-Avjdch I was especially 
<iiit^rested, as it.'wasy ’stir&lsed that if the Italian 
’..police 'were smart enough the haul would include 
Mr. ;i-‘’Matthew Mayfield," I may say here that the 
hope, that, that mealy-mouthed scoundrel would be 
captured was doorried to disappointment, for the office 
was found empty vand the bird flown. It was con- 
jectured that he 'had scented danger on seeing the 
unexpected ariivalfof the Queen of Night, and the 
signal for.>tb’e .Consul, . It transpired that -with the 
exception of’ the Italian clerk this person formed the 
whole. establishriie'nt of a mythical Volpe, posing as a 
manager under the name of Tucker, Majffield being 
a pseudonym put ori.for his- dealings with me. How 
far he- was -acquainted with the methods of his prin- 
cipals Was never known, but it is beyond doubt that 
he aided Vizard'willingly and with his eyes open to 
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entrap me into the Miratidqiov zn object thaVhe'friust 
have known was a riefaiibus-'phe. - f . 

: The antecederits. of the inan Dicey were 'foundfto: 
be pretty much whatmightha^eibe'en. expected/;-’ JI.e- 
had been discharged/or/misconSii^ jrpm:ait English' 
yacht, and was loafing 'about the ;• quays'- of- Naples;' 
ripe, for any vilMny, when Vizard 'Tpund'-ih'l-hiSiV 
ready topi to.navrgate the rattletrap .oldafeamer which, 
he purchased, fir/t-.tq.'be the.s'cehe of .'my-murder and 
then as a means of rejoining -the '^js 
can dismiss him from these Ipages once for '.all. ■■''He 
was landed, from the ship 'and;:' taken to :;th'e liiter: 
national Hospital;" where he died a 'week latet.fjroin 
the effect of the wouiid. received iih the'cabin'^oi'^.-flti'P 


Miranda. 



It was at Amiens, asi'w'e'were speeding noirtlityards 
across France, that th;e first news reached us'-tln^bugh 
the English papers Of the ;effect of the Consul's babied 
information to Scotland Yard. . "The trm'n was full of 
the Queen of NighVs late passengers, ■.but we four — 
Aline and Mrs. Brinkworth, Kennafd’' and I— had 
secured a coupe to ourselves. J-ThPi . defective ■had 
been eagerly purchasing papers ;atdhe.bb;o'fetalI/and 
when he returned tp.his seat, deep.in the';peruSal of 
a heavily- leaded paragraph,, it; was plain thatrhe' had 
found what he wanted/' He rea'd' [quietly to fhe end, 
and then said — 

“ That man Mayfield has euchred the'ConsuT and 
got his own cable in first. ■ At any rate Nathan got 
wind of the exposure and bolted. He is ^e in 
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sust'bdy:- though, by means.pf a;' Smartish f.gapture as 
lie'AyasySaying for 

Lv/HeliieSiiated a..'littie>'THen looked .across -at Aiine 
ind; added/ •“ I • sujjppseyyou. have h6;-lingering feeling 
PjBrJ^your^^krdian'i-.Miss Cbyieripir-.? ” r 

never -had . any. 'to Jifiger/’-ssaid Aline, simply, 
iThere.could not be/any pretence of affection between 
■.nsyfoHEe-ikl'ways . treated -me-.-as if I. was an encurh- 
-brahce;/'; iSfy;^ ,had.3nQ.,-near: .relatives, and but 
■fe>V frieii'dsj and" only appointed him because he had 
.fh^Jiext .place to ours fn-ithe country and had a knowr 
ledge^df 'bur; estates.’';/:.,.. ; 

-there wiU-.be^n,o.-;hk^^ in telling you 
•tli.bfnews,” said;/Kennard../„:‘‘'Sir Simon shot himself 
ye^e’rday'mbrnirigj.pri'leafnin^ through the papers of 
■Nathan’s aiTCst. Itis'iruihbured also that the Honour- 
aiiie/Rarph Da'f^aQj.'fh’e next heir to the Darranmore 
title, who sent our lively you'hg Earl on tliis trip, is 
missing. I should not be surprised to hear that there 
are. other gapS,; in /English society later, due to 
Zavertal’s . operafibria on previous voyages. There 
haye be^n '/three' such,, I understand, this year since 
the^sEip'-'has been under its recent owners.” 

.'I -.His- -tvbrds were, prophetic, for- in several families 
of more br - less note there were' mysterious disappear- 
anpeS*' during the next few days; and it did not fail to 
be .yemarked thatimbst if 'not.aU'of the withdrawals 
were -of - recently enriched inheritors who had lost 
relatives on the Queen of Night. S^o secretly had the 
system Eeen worked tliat, 'there. was no proof which 
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woulii have justified' pursjiit-4nd arrest, the'ddcuih'ehts? 
found at.yii'ard’S''p^^tiaf‘ m'apsion in Park liane-.heikg. 
Vritten'in a cypliferAvKich deMd^^scoveryj. 
sums were found' 'enteredan.'a pfiyafe.-l^'dger ifca Safe;' 
hidden in the •wali'Vbf/.^ ; octagon -^oom\,\yhef^ 
transacted businejis/- but Siere \Vas nb;;ve$tig6 of r.ek^y; 
able matter showng oh -ivliat abcbunyit^tey^had^-be^; 
received. They,'h,ow.eVer,- taUifedAyith; :sum^’ appeanf,' 
ing in the banking -;aeGOuht£d£ ,Nattian,.'j&;'^^ 
were undoubtedly the '^fibus -.ramountB' '.'©fybl'obd: 
money received by the; y'finn’-.r;" 

On reaching •••London we tobk Aline •tbiffi^^-j^in'of 
solicitors who had'-acted'fof iher late £athdr^-ahd,.th.^’ 
at once made arrangeiftedts:4}iaiy.sfie ••■•shoul4:ye^^^ 
with Mrs. Brinkworth SI bKe.-slibptdattairi hbr iiiajorityj; 
and thus avoid the jjbceS'iity.d^-.ih’ayhig to -r^^^^ 

Sir Simon’s house,, \y|iere his sisfer.Avas'no\V.imp' 0 y§es- 
sion. Orlebar’sdlii-uSbd:-wife fp’rgot lier 'tfpiibles' ih 
serving us, and is to this day our devofed , and faithful 
friend. She was doubly ■.•averiged, jmasniuch aS the 
wicked woman who had- supplanted ; her. in;.::Tier 
\yretched husband’s afl:ec,tions,an'd had tfreh'-,sent him 
to his doom, herself met 'vvith a terribleWhd'^a-'-year 
later in a revolutiomin .the Argentine/ whitlief /her 
fears of discovery had taken h’er;-, . 

With the excep.tioh'.of the. conviction and .hanging 
of Nathan, which followed, hi. due-ieourse, the last’act 
in this eventful drama occurred a' week .after our 
return. We were sitting — Kennard and I — late one 
evening in the ..hotel, -.tyhere we had taken'- up our 
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abbd&y an^, the detective .-vyas telling me a few, facts 
af)out-:"^e; gang whose -symbol .was the “ Red Heart 
agd Blac|j,'Arro\v.” V 

;-;'.-'‘-yizard Was.the sole irresponsible chief,” he said, 
“blit Nathan, 'an'd.pf ' late ^Zayertal, were partners on 
^/-equarfootihg--sbTar as;lmbwledge was concerned. 
TEe subordinate helpers in all parts of the world, while 
thbfoOghly.-'unscrupulous, probably had, no,, guilty 
Khowledgebeyohd'theippwn humble parts. I heard 
of -.the- organisation. ■years-'’dgd, .. when they confined 
their talents to big bbnd forgeries and gigantic long- 
foiu'frztdds. I imagin'e'it was Zavertal's reputation 
as a.. 'Succe&M;..poisohef -that inspired Vizard with 
thed&V qp^rtlistin^ starting a yacht-owning 

murder-syndi(^te'.” ■ 

• Vf^^you -had npt'phific.ed to sail with us the thing 
mightibave 'gone on indefinitely,” I replied. “An 
unSc^pulou.s ship’s-doctor has wH'dlfesale facilities for 
mfirder without fear of inquiry. It was a tremendous 
scheme, biit the basis of it was really veiy simple and 
easy.” , ^ ' • 

/.“The schemes of^eat criminals are generally like 
‘that,”- -said Kennard ; -and “Come in,” he added, as 
someone; knocked, at' our door. 

V itvivay McIntyre who entered, looking so haggard 
anik* dishevelled that we were not surprised at the 
news he brought. The Queen of Night had been 
burned at sea off Ushant, and Zavertal with her. 

“ His was the only. life lost,’.” proceeded McIntyre, 
when we had made him comfoctable. “ We kept him 
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for safety in one of the steward’s pantries piy the ityverl 
• deck, and when the. fire 'breke out andVityEec^e^ 
necessaiyj^to quit the; ship I went bel6w..iyith,a ni^p 
to fetch hini;' On ■.tinlocking the dppjr- from the': dub ; 
side d refused to op.enj.'ahd I then; remembered,.that 
there was a bolt oni.the inside asSveil; ; . This .he. had- 
shot, and nothiqg^' I i could shout -..through 'the dhbr 
; would’ induce hiin to draw it/; The; fixe/.'had gamed 
such ground that .we' should ihave -lpst 6urihv6s;ht-?we; 
had stayed to breakdown the.dpof.' • •It waslpractically 
a case of suicide.” ' ■ 

- “ A fitting end .for the 6hip,-;ahd . the mah,”. Ayas 
Kennard’s only comment.. 

• • * ■' 

And now as this has .beeh'Wstbry^bf.incidentylMnSt' 
not ‘‘lag” superfluous'befbfe..my.-readefs,-wif.hhnb' 
more incidents tp, offer f hem. My wife’s, afghments 
prevailed, 'and I have abandoned the sea^v .- But thpugh 
I have become a landsman J am not tyholly an idler 
— ^with the care of, her vast estates tot'employ me. ’ It 
is two years since that stofrhy cruise, hshered in for. 
Aline and me a time of peaceful calm that •'•knows no 
cloud, and shows no sign of breaking ; ahdj 'wrifiil'g 
here in our quiet Herefordshire home, with mules ,an'd 
miles of appleElossom outside my window,- ’the.-hdU 
- in the Convent 'of ;^Santa .Lucia,'' the - cuddy of the 
Miranda, and the deck-cabin next the- surgery, on the 
Queen of Night seem far away indeed. Yet that they 
were once very, preserif 'realities two. things remain 
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